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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all convmunications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srecrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
N Monday in the House of Commons Captain Wedgwood 
Benn moved an amendment to the Address inorder to call 
attention to the condition of Ireland. He made a strong personal 
attack upon Sir Hamar Greenwood. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
replied at considerable length and with spirit. He carried war 
into the camp of the Independent Liberals, declared that Judge 
Bodkin’s startling report about unauthorized reprisals by the 
forces of the Crown was highly prejudiced, denounced the 
pamphlets of the “ Peace in Ireland League ” which he said were 
doing us much harm abroad and prolonging the trouble in 
Ireland, and finally quoted from a document captured last 
Saturday which proved that the Irish Republicans had extensive 
plans for destruction and murder in England. This last was a 
really terrible revelation, and we wonder it did not create much 
more indignation. 





As regards Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, who was accused of dis- 
tributing abroad charts showing the extent of outrages by forces 
of the Crown, Sir Hamar Greenwood evidently made a mistake. 
The next day he withdrew his accusation against Mr. Master- 
man, Sir Hamar Greenwood is a man of courage, and it is 
unpleasant to criticize the speech of one who has the right 
objective in Ireland. But we feel bound to say that his state- 
ment that the only alternative to the present methods in Ireland 
was to surrender the forces of disorder presented rather a 
false issue to the House. All sensible people want to see the 
organization of murder in Ireland utterly broken up by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, but also sensible people do not want to see 
it broken up by allowing the forces of the Crown to usurp 





the functions of the Government and to inflict reprisals in what- 
ever way may seem fit to a particular unit or group of policemen 
or soldiers, 


If the Government consent to such methods because they are 
temporarily convenient, they will find that while apparently 
allaying one trouble they will have created a new one involving 
the demoralization of all our principles of government. Lord 
Robert Cecil proposed that a standing commission consisting 
of an English Judge, a General, and a Member of the House 
should be dispatched to Ireland to investigate. Mr. Asquith 
spoke with animation, and professed much resentment at the 
charge that Independent Liberals were indifferent to the murders 
committed by Sinn Fein. But on the whole the Opposition 
failed to produce much real evidence to support their charges. 
More than ever do we want the truth. How difficult it is to get 
it! Mr. Bonar Law, who wound up the debate, quoted with 
damaging effect Mr. Dillon’s condemnation of Mr. Asquith’s 
own method of suppressing the rebellion of 1916. 


The question of Ireland came up in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, when the Archbishop of Canterbury protested against 
the prevalence of irregular reprisals. ‘‘ You cannot cast out 
devils by calling in other devils,” he said. Lord Denbigh urged 
the withdrawal of the auxiliaries from Ireland. The Lord 
Chancellor seemed to force his indignation a little beyond the 
point of sincerity when he charged the Archbishop with timorous 
criticism and Lord Denbigh with repeating ‘‘ anonymous tittle- 
tattle.” We may mention here a letter which Lord Denbigh 
wrote to the Times of Friday, February 18th. It was such a 
letter as we should have expected from one of the best types of 
English Roman Catholic. Lord Denbigh backed up the receni 
appeal of Cardinal Bourne, and, while both acknowledging hi 
belief that undisciplined reprisals had been committed in Irelanc 
and refusing to credit all the stories of such reprisals which are 
poured forth by Sinn Fein, he deplored the fact that the Irish 
Hierarchy had not denounced murder by means of any “ united 
declaration.” 


An event which may prove to be of significance in Ireland is 
the resignation of General Crozier, who commanded the Auxiliary 
Cadets. We cannot go into the whole tangled story of the 
dispute between General Crozier and General Tudor, the Chief 
of the Police, after General Crozier had dismissed several cadets 
under his command for looting and had remanded five of the 
ring-leaders for trial. As General Tudor had come to England, 
and there was a consequent delay in the communications 
between him and General Crozier, there was evidently room for 
misunderstanding. It may also be argued that the men who were 
dismissed before they had been tried had a legitimate grievance. 





But from the letters which passed between General Crozier 
and the Chief of the Police it appears that General Tudor wanted 
to help Sir Hamar Greenwood by saving him from what he called 
“bother,” and also to avoid doing anything “that looked 
panicky.” General Crozier, for his part, could not tolerate the 
idea that breaches against discipline should seem to be condoned 
and smoothed over, even for a few days. ‘I am all out,” he 
wrote, “to have the discipline unquestionable. ... I still 
consider that theft on the part of policemen in the course of 
their duties is unpardonable.” Feeling that he was not being 
supported in that respect, he resigned. This is the true soldier 
spirit, whether or not General Crozier’s resignation was unduly 
precipitate owing to misunderstandings. 


The People’s Union for Economy, the body of which Lord 
Salisbury is President, and which has on its committee a large 
number of distinguished Unionists, Liberals,and business men, has 
issued an excellent manifesto to every Member of both Houses 
of Parliament. The manifesto wisely dwells upon the evils 
of intolerable rates and taxes rather than upon the details 
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of that lower expenditure which must be the result of a 
reduction in the taxes. “Waste must be extirpated, and 
expenditure, even upon desirable objects, must for the present 
be severely restricted.” 

“The People’s Union for Economy therefore advocates, in 
the first instance, that a definite sum should be fixed each 
year, oe oe es which public expenditure should not go without 
the special authority of Parliament, only to be given in very 
exceptional cases. is sum should be fixed as low as possible, 
after taking into consideration the advice of an independent 
commission of experts as to the taxable capacity of the country 
—that is, the amount which may be raised without iajury to 
the revival and progress of the nation, and which should in 
no case be exceeded. Once fixed, a definite share of it should 
be allotted to each of the Departments of the State, on whom 
should be placed the responsibility of making the best use 

ssible of it, subject to review by the Committee on National 

xpenditure or some other similar body.” 


We are glad to see the Union’s policy put forward so clearly 
and ably, but we are bound to say that manifestoes of this 
kind, which will fall chiefly into the hands of party politicians, 
are comparatively useless. The protests of a body like the 
People’s Union for Economy get only vague promises out of 
the Government. To ensure action the arguments employed 
must be of sterner stuff. It is only the House of Commons 
that can insist on the Government maintaining 950 millions 
a year as the datum line of taxation, although at the moment 
the Government profess to have adopted it as their own. But 
the House of Commons will never insist unless each Member of 
Parliament has a body of men and women in his constituency 
banded together for the sole object of not only making him put 
his foot on the line but making him “ stay put.” Next week we 
intend to publish a communication showing how this desirable, 
nay essential, thing could be accomplished without either 
destroying the Government or injuring our party system, 
which, in spite of certain obvious faults, is essential in a Demo- 
cratic State. 


We publish to-day the first instalment of an exceedingly 
interesting article on Christian Reunion, by Lord Hugh Cecil. 
We wish, however, to make it quite clear to our readers that 
Lord Hugh Cecil is expressing his own opinions and not those 
of the Spectator. But though we disagree with many of his 
conclusions, we feel bound to express our admiration for the 
admirable temper in which he conducts his controversy with 
Dean Inge. Temper, indeed, is not a strong enough word. 
He shows the true sympathy of comprehension, though not, 
of course, of approval, and also a true sense of respect for his 
opponent’s opinions. When the second part of Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s article has appeared, or soon after, we hope to find space 
to say something ourselves about the subject. 

The Sinn Fein rebels have committed some atrocious murders 
during the past week. On Friday, February 18th, an ex-soldier 
named Walsh, who was suffering from dropsy and had been 
admitted to the Cork workhouse infirmary, was taken from his 
bed and shot dead in the street by a gang of miscreants. The 
next day another ex-soldier named Mohally was shot by an 
assassin and badly wounded ; he was taken to hospital in Cork, 
but on Sunday morning he was forcibly removed by Sinn Feiners 
and killed outside the premises. Two Protestant farmers near 
Skibbereen were shot dead by Sinn Feiners last Saturday night ; 
they had given evidence against a Sinn Feiner who was sent to 
gaol for extorting money for his society. Near Woodford, 
Galway, on Tuesday were found the bodies of three men of the 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, in uniform; they had been 
deliberately murdered. 


On Saturday last the troops in Dublin made a house-to-house 
search of one of the northern districts and discovered the rebel 
headquarters. The rebel leaders unfortunately escaped, but 
left all their papers, containing plans for outrages in this country, 
as the Chief Secretary informed the House on Monday. A 
patrol of the Hampshire Regiment on Sunday surprised a rebel 
gang near Midleton, and after a sharp fight overcame them ; 
thirteen rebels were killed and the remaining eight were taken. 
The same day a large party of rebels near Ballinrobe, County 
Mayo, was surrounded and captured. A party of troops was 
attacked in Kilkenny on Monday, but dispersed the Sinn Feiners 
with loss. A police patrol was ambushed near Tullamore on 
Tuesday, and a police sergeant was murdered in Maynooth. 
Two policemen were murdered in @ main street in Dublin on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Sinn Fein incendiaries were at work in the outer suburbs ot 
Manchester last Saturday. They set fire to the stackyands 
at ten farms in different districts and caused damage to the 
extent of £20,000. Two of the men were disturbed by a farmer, 
whom they tried to murder. One man was arrested on 
suspicion. The outrages were, of course, part of the Sinn Fein 
campaign, as the Chief Secretary has since told the House. 
The day before, Sinn Fein bands in Liverpool had entered some 
lodging-houses and robbed a number of Irish emigrants of 
their tickets and passports. It is presumed that the Sinn 
Feiners wanted the passports for their own use, and also 
wished to discourage the emigration of young Irishmen who 
are leaving in their hundreds for America. 


Mr. Harding, the President-elect of the United States, 
announced on Saturday last that Mr. Charles E. Hughes would 
be his Secretary of State. We should like to congratulate Mr. 
Harding and his country on his admirable choice. Mr. Hughes 
is one of the ablest men in the Republican Party. He made his 
name in politics by defeating Mr. Hearst in the election of 190¢€ 
for the Governorship of New York State, and he was the Repub. 
lican candidate for the Presidency in 1916, when, but for a few 
votes in California, he would have defeated Mr. Wilson and 
perhaps changed the history of the world. But we know and 
respect Mr. Hughes not as a politician, but as an accomplished 
jurist and a good American. As a Judge of the Supreme Court 
from 1910 to 1916 he commanded universal esteem, and his 
speeches and writings show him to be a wise and moderate man, 
The Secretary of State is the President’s chief adviser, and 
it is well that so important an office is to be filled by a man of 
sterling character who is popular on both sides of the Atlantic, 


The Allied Ministers met in conference at St. James's Palace 
on Monday to consider Near Eastern questions. They decided 
that the plebiscite both of residents and non-residents in Uppe: 
Silesia should be held on March 20th. The Greek Premie: 
stated his case for the maintenance of the Treaty of Sévres 
asserting that the Greek forces could easily deal with the Turkis} 
insurgents if Greece were allowed to act. On Wednesday the 
rival Turkish delegations, from Constantinople and from Angora, 
presented their case. As the Turks proposed, in effect, to annul 
the Peace Treaty and claimed full sovereignty over the Straits as 
well as over Smyrna, they created a bad impression. All ow 
sacrifices in the Turkish war would have been made in vain if 
Turkey were to recover the right to close the Dardanelles, and 
were permitted to resume her abominable misgovernment of 
the Greek population of Western Asia Minor. 





In the Prussian general election on Sunday the ruling Coalition 
of Socialists, Roman Catholics, and Democrats lost 61 seats, 
while the extreme Monarchists gained 32 seats and the “ People’s 
Party,” controlled by the wealthy manufacturers, gained 3% 
seats. The Communists, as distinct from the Independent 
Socialists, returned 30 members; despite the money spent b) 
Moscow in fighting the elections, it is clear that Bolshevism has 
made little impression in Germany. The Coalition Government 
still have a majority of 37 in the Prussian Landtag, despite th: 
gains made by the Monarchist parties. It looks as if Dr. Simons’s 
recent speeches denouncing the Allies’ indemnity terms wer 
intended as an electoral counterblast to the Opposition. Nov 
that the election is over, he will doubtless eschew rhetoric and 
discuss the indemnity question in a rational and businesslike 
manner. He and his opponents all know very well that Ger- 
many must make reparation. 





The Bolsheviks have once more shown their contempt for 
“ self-determination.” Bolshevik armies last week invaded 
Georgia and advanced towards Tiflis. The Georgian Govern- 
ment have had to leave the capital and retire to Batum. Now 
| we are assured by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Labour candidate 

for Woolwich, that Georgia is a Socialist Republic, in which 
| co-operative institutions have been set up. Furthermore, 
| Georgia has not injured Bolshevik Russia in any way. It will 
| be interesting to see how the Labour friends of the Bolsheviks 
will excuse them for starting this unprovoked war against @ 
| peaceful non-Russian people. The Allies recognized the inde- 
pendence of Georgia last month; the Bolsheviks want to show 
that the Allies’ writ does not run in the Caucasus. It is reported 





that, when the Armenian Bolshevik forces had gone to help 
their Russian friends in Georgia, the Armenian patriots regained 
courage and upset the “ Red’ Government at Erivan. 
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At the hard-fought by-election in Cardiganshire on Friday, 
February 18th, Captain Ernest Evans, Coalition Liberal, was 
returned by a majority of 3,590 over Mr. Llewelyn Williams, 
Independent Liberal. Captain Evans polled 14,111 votes, 
and his opponent 10,521; three-fourths of the electors voted. 
Mr. Asquith’s little party took advantage of the fact that 
Captain Evans was the Prime Minister’s private secretary 
to challenge“Mr. Lloyd George’s hold over his countrymen. 
They unwisely tried to win the seat by making personal 
attacks on the Prime Minister. These tactics proved a mistake. 
The Cardigan farmers preferred to follow Mr. Lloyd George 
rather than Mr. Asquith, although Mr, Lloyd George’s Ministry 
includes Unionists as well as Liberals. The Independent 
Liberals were bitterly disappointed at the result. 


The strike of engine-drivers which was threatened last week by 
Mr. Bromley because some members of his union had suffered in 
an affray at Mallow did not take place. The larger railway 
union declined to support the strike, the Labour leaders 
disapproved of it, and at last the executive committee of Mr. 
Bromley’s own society threw him over and informed the Prime 
Minister that they only wanted a full inquiry into the Mallow 
affair. The committee naively admitted that they were 
influenced by the general indignation which Mr. Bromley’s most 
improper threats had roused. It is, however, significant that the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers does not mean to 
be ruled by its paid secretary as Russia is ruled by Lenin. Mr. 
Bromley has been talking as if he alone had the power to stop 
the railway service and paralyse the community. It would be 
intolerable if any one man or group of men had such power. 
Mr. Bromley, however, is clearly not the autocrat that he 


wrofesses to be. 
I 


The misunderstanding, if we may call it so, about the price 
of home-grown wheat was cleared up last week. The National 
Farmers’ Union sent a deputation to the Prime Minister on 
Wednesday, February 16th, and were assured that the guaranteed 
price would be paid. At a conference on the following day the 
new Minister of Agriculture arranged the terms. The farmer 
is to receive for his wheat at any given time the average price 
of wheat imported during the two previous months, up to a 
maximum of 95s. a quarter. If home-grown wheat had been 





company was continually harassed and obstructed instead 
of being encouraged by the department. He made a better 


case for the abolition of the flat rate. The House evidently 
felt that the remedy proposed was too drastic, but it insisted 
on an inquiry into the management of the telephone service. 
Mr. Illingworth was thrown over, and the Attorney-General 
in a conciliatory speech agreed to the appointment of a Select 
Committee, with power to inquire into the telephone adminis- 
tration and its method of making charges. The Attorney- 
General, however, insisted that the new telephone rates must 
take effect from April, so that the Post Office will have no 
incentive to strive for economy. 


Mr. Churchill informed the House on Monday that, as the 
responsibility for expenditure in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
was being transferred to the Colonial Office, he proposed to 
hold a conference of our administrators next month in Egypt 
and Palestine. He would then report to the Cabinet, and submit 
his Estimates for the Middle Eastern department to the House 
after Easter. It will certainly be an advantage to know what 
our Mandates are to cost us, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Churchill will submit inclusive Estimates covering the whole 
expenditure. The figures, however painful for the British tax- 
payer, would at.any rate show our American friends, who hear 
so much of the mythical wealth of undeveloped Mesopotamian 
oilfields, that Mandates are burdens rather than benefits. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Captain Loseby, the 
National Democratic member for Bradford, called attention 
to what he said was a conspiracy on the part of certain officials 
in the Ministry of Munitions to conceal the details of some 
transactions from the Government auditors. He made out so 
strong a case and received so much support, especially from 
Mr. Acland, that Mr. Bonar Law hastened to agree to the appoint- 
ment of a special Committee of Inquiry, consisting of a judge, 
a business man, and a public accountant. Mr. Bonar Law 
seemed willing, but did not pledge himself, to give the Com- 
mittee power to take evidence on oath, as it certainly ought to 
do. Captain Loseby’s charges were so serious and so circum- 
stantial that the Government were well advised in agreeing to a 
full investigation. 


A Labour Party Conference held in London on Wednesday to 





sold for less than imported wheat since November 6th last, 
the farmer would receive the balance due from the miller. The 
lifficulty arose out of the Government control of the millers, who 
were, it seems, instructed to buy foreign wheat and Chinese 
flour rather than British wheat, so that the home-grown wheat 
has been almost unsaleable. The Prime Minister has remedied 
the farmers’ grievance, but the trouble need not have arisen if 
the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Wheat 
Commission had co-operated instead of working at cross-purposes, 





The Labour amendment to the Address was rejected in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, Iebruary 17th, by 262 votes | 
to 84. The Prime Minister repudiated the suggestion that the 
Government were doing nothing to relieve the unemployed ; 
no Government had ever done so much. He reminded the Labour 
Party that State and municipal doles would not suffice. “ You 
will never solve this problem till the worker comes in and frankly | 
considers what is best for the industry in which he is concerned.” | 
We depended on our export trade, and we could not recover it | 
unless we lessened the cost of production. The Labour Party | 
advocated the “ right to work” ; why then were not the 50,000 
ex-Service men allowed to work in the building trade, which 
was very short oflabour ? The Government proposed to uphold 
those men’s right to work. The Prime Minister ridiculed Mr. 
Clynes’s astonishing assertion that there was no unemployment 
in Russia, where, in fact, the cities were depopulated. He | 
suggested that the banks were showing an undue reluctance 
to co-operate with the Government in establishing credits for 
trade with Central Europe. But an “ aggressive, immoderate, | 
greedy nationalism ” in the new States was also preventing the 
revival of commerce. 














The strong feeling aroused by the increase of the telephone | 
rates was reflected on Friday, February 18th, in a Unionist 
amendment to the Address proposing that the telephones 
should be leased to a private company and thus yield a profit 
to the State. Mr. Illingworth did his best to defend a depart- 
ment whose inefliciency is notorious. He said that the Post 
Office before the war made greater profits than the National 
Leiephone Company had done, but he forgot to add that the 


discuss unemployment decided by a large majority in favour 
of constitutional methods as opposed to “direct action.” Mr. 
Thomas pointed out the folly of declaring strikes and throwing 
men out of work in order to cure unemployment. He advocated 
Parliamentary action and a vigorous effort to return more 
Labour members. “It is useless to talk of calling people out 
on strike i ithey won't even follow us to the ballot-box.” We 
are glad to see that Mr. Thomas and his colleagues are now in 4 
constitutional mood. The Labour Party has no settled convic- 
tions and might ‘“‘ swing to the left * next week as it has done 
many times before. But for the moment at least it is guided 
by its saner members, and the revolutionaries are under a cloud. 
The leaders fear, no doubt, the effect of “ direct action ” on the 
pending by-elections. 


The papers of last Saturday contained an account of a new 
experiment in industrial life. For some time past large firms 
which have been foremost in applying methods of industrial 
welfare have provided music for their workers in spare time, 
but several of them have now gone a step further and have 


| experimentally provided bands in factories to play while the 


workers worked. The Daily Chronicle reports one firm as 
saying that “ when the brass band plays liveliness is born among 
the workers, who can be heard whistling and singing the tunes 
as they push on with their work.” The success of bands which 
pay for themselves by increasing the output would indeed be 
delightful. We wonder, however, whether when some grave 
student of the muscular movements of the industrial human being 
gets to work upon the effect of brass bands, he will not discover 
that production increases with rapid tunes and decreases with 
slow ones. Is there not a tendency in most persons to keep 
time to the music? We have all heard of the ‘ Government 
stroke.” But might there not be such a thing as a brass-band 
stroke, ‘‘ keeping time, time, time, in a sort of runic rhyme,” 


| to the gallop, or to the slow march, as the case may be ? 


Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 16, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 844; 
Thursday week, 85; a year ago, 88j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 


= or perhaps we ought honestly to say 
A. blundering, seems to have tracked the footsteps of the 
Government in everything they have done in or about 
Egypt. The publication of the report of Lord Milner’s 
Committee, which took place last Saturday, looks as if it 
was destined to be perhaps the worst blunder of all. If the 
Government for good or ill intended to act upon the Report, 
we should not only make no objection to the publication, 
but rather should have thought it, from their point of view, 
most wise. To publish it, however, and then not to act 
upon it, which appears to be what is going to happen, seems 
to us, in the case of an Eastern people, a deliberate provo- 
cation of trouble and unrest. Easterns do not understand 
the idea of government by discussion and deliberation. 
With them government is that which undertakes to act 
and acts, and they will be first bewildered and then bitterly 
antagonized if the Government, having published a report 
so favourable in many ways to the full demands of the 
Egyptian Nationalists, do nothing. The Nationalists 
declare that they will not consent to any considerable 
modifications of the Report. But unless we are mistaken, 
a greatly modified set of proposals is the Government’s 
an. 

If this is the result, the Egyptian Nationalists are certain 
to say that we are tricking them. We appointed a Commis- 
sion to recommend what should be done, but when the 
recommendations were made and published to the world 
we tried to get out of a great part of our promises. Our 
whole action proved, indeed, how true were the things said 
against us by the Extremists. Anything more inept than 
the creation of a situation so dangerous would be difficult 
to imagine. No wonder that with such conditions prevail- 
ing a careless phrase in one of Mr. Winston Churchill's 
speeches has sent the anti-British sections of the population 
of Cairo, and indeed all the Egyptian intelligentsia, imto a 
state of fury! 

The whole situation in Egypt is topsy-turvy. The 
Egyptian Nationalists, or rather a certain section of the 
native population of Egypt, demand that what they call 
the people of Egypt shall be granted self-government and 
virtual national independence at once. They are to have 
their full pound of self-determination. Even the word 
Protectorate is to be abolished as a dire offence to the 
Kgyptian Nationalists. One of the chief grounds for this 
claim of Egypt for the Egyptians is the alleged misgovern- 
ment of the British in the past. Only Egyptians can govern 
Egypt rightly. In proof we are told that conscription, 
though not allowed by law, was practised during the war. 
Next there was forced labour required for all sorts of 
purposes, and the Fellaheen were torn from their homes to 
carry out, that forced labour, also contrary to law. Finally, 
it is alleged that food and other material required for the 
Army were requisitioned, and not at market prices, but at 
prices far below. In this way a terrible pecuniary burden 
was laid upon the farmers and traders. 

All this certainly sounds very bad, and even if only 
a tenth of it is true it is to be strongly condemned. 
When, however, we look more closely into the accusation, 
we find that the villains of the piece were not English 
administrators, but native Egyptian officials. It was 
they who imposed conscription. It was they who carried 
out forced labour and who commandeered supplies. They 
were enabled to do this very largely because the English 
administrators had either gone to the war or were busy 
with military organization. The rural parts of Egypt 
during the war were very largely left to themselves. No 
doubt we ought to have been much more careful than 
we actually were in supervising the administration in 
wartime, and no doubt our soldiers and officials—one and 
all, determined to win the war at all cost—were inclined to 
make very exacting demands upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and so may be said to have encouraged, or at any 
rate to have profited by, the illegal acts of the native 
administrators. 

Still it remains a fact that when accident once more 
allowed Egypt to be governed by natives the country 
relapsed to a condition of things which, though nothing 





like so terrible as that which prevailed under Tsmail 
Pasha, had a considerable resemblance to the form of rule 
to which the Egyptians were accustomed before the English 
appeared on the scenes—i.e., before Lord Cromer’s reforms 
were put into operation. The Nationalists, however 
seem to care nothing for these things. We are the enemy. 
That is enough. The Egyptian administrator when left 
to himself is regarded as an angel, and we are in effect 
assured that all will be well if only the tyrannical foreigner 
has been got rid of. 

This is what all Egypt is supposed to be thinking and 
saying. As a matter of fact, all Egypt is doing nothing of 
the kind. She is doing what all India is doing, and what 
the masses in Eastern States have always done throughout 
history. That consists in remaining quite quiet, looking 
after their own affairs, and not troubling their heads with 
matters of government. Egypt will continue to take this 
detached view. The attitude of the Egyptian population 
as a whole reminds one of the accounts which the zoologists 
give of the courting conducted in a deer forest. The 
stags fight a fierce battle for the possession of the does. 
While the battle is going on the does graze quietly. 
Apparently they take no interest in a combat the result 
of which is to affect them so deeply. When one of the 
stags has been killed or driven off they at once with 
cheerful docility trot off at the side of the victor. That is 
what is happening in Egypt. There are a certain number 
of natives, mostly officials and ex-officials, who are intensely 
anxious to rule Egypt. They no doubt honestly believe 
that they can do the job better than the British, and, further, 
they believe that they have a moral right to enjoy power 
and office. If they are Mohammedans, as the vast 
majority are, their faith also directly inspires them with 
the belief that it is they who should sit in the seats of the 
mighty. Whether they number ten or twenty per cent. of 
the population is not material, for they know perfectly 
well that if they get their way they will get the support 
of the majority till such time as they, like their pre- 
decessors, are overthrown. Every Oriental ruler in his 
heart feels himself in the position of the Priest of Nemi. 


He is 
“The priest who slew the slayer, 


And shall himself be slein.” 


This fact, and fact it certainly is, detracts so greatly 
from the claim to self-determination that it almost forces 
one to doubt the possibility of extending to Oriental 
countries, and especially to Mohammedan countries, 
anything in the nature of self-rule and the other institu- 
tions of the democratic State. 

In the case of Egypt, however, beyond the insuperable 
difficulty of finding out what the majority of the Egyptians 
really want, and so of ascertaining in whose hands 
supreme power is to be placed, we come upon another 
capital obstacle. Egypt is from every point of view the 
least homogeneous country in the world. It is full of 
fragments of nationality. To begin with, there are the 
descendants of the old Egyptians, some of them repre- 
sented by the Copts, and still more represented by the 
primitive tiller of the fields, the peasant or fellah. Next, 
there are the remains, especially in the coast towns, of 
Greek and even Roman colonics. Then there are Arabs 
from the desert who have settled down and taken to 
peasant life. There are also the descendants of the 
thousands of Mameluke and other slave-soldiers who were 
taken there through the Middle Ages by the Arabs and 
Turks. Next there are Abyssinians, Sudanese negroes, 
and Syrians who have come into the Nile Valley by a 
process of infiltration. 

Finally, and these are the most disturbing elements 
in the whole seething pot, we have colonies of Austrians, 
Germans, Italians, Greeks, French, English, Armenians, 
and Maltese. In many cases the families of these 
Europeans have lived in Egypt for several gencrations. 
Besides being Europeans in blood, they are Christians in 
faith. To these foreigners must be added the large 
Jewish community, some of them Turks, but many of 
them European Jews—Polish, Russian, Dutch, and 
German. It might be possible to say that these persons, 
having voluntarily come to Egypt, must take their chance 
and sink or swim with the country of their adoption. 
Unfortunately, this simple solution is not possible. The 


European Powers have again and again recognized their 
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nationals in Egypt by solemn treaties; and though these 
treaties may possibly be abrogated, and the _ half 
Egyptian be turned into a whole citizen, it can only be 
done after a good deal of negotiation and the recognition 
of many claims. To put this side of the matter in its 
easiest terms, self-determination can be effectively applied 
only to a country which is homogeneous in character. 
That Egypt is not, and probably will not be for many 
centuries even if there be no fresh infiltration of Europeans. 

We have suggested many and great difficulties in the 
way of applying democratic rule to Egypt, but there is 
yet another which forbids the banns of self-determination 
even more strongly. It is, however, a difficulty which it 
js not easy to explain to anyone who does not know 
the East at first-hand, and who does not realize that the 
Eastern sees little or no objection to demanding two 
perfectly contradictory things at one and the same time. 
A simple solution of the Egyptian imbroglio from our point 
of view would be, of course, to say to the Egyptians : 
“Since you are ungrateful and are doing your best to make 
our administration of your affairs impossible, and since, 
as you so repeatedly tell us, you detest us, we are not only 
willing but glad to go and get rid, once and for all, of the 
responsibility of governing your country. The only thing 
that is essential to us is the maintenance of the great 
trade highway afforded by the Suez Canal. We shall 
retain the duty of protecting that, and shall see that it is 
not interfered with by any government which may take 
our place in Egypt. That accomplished, we leave you to 
do anything you like in the Delta or in the Nile Valley up 
to the boundaries of the Sudan.” 


Nothing is more certain than that the Egyptian Nation- 
alists would be anxious not to endorse but to negative 
any such proposal. They would no more welcome the 
idea of our withdrawing from Egypt than the subtle 
Brahmins of Toona would welcome our leaving India. 
Their idea is a very different one. The Egyptians want us 
to remain in Egypt, and to keep order and protect their 
government from being destroyed, whether by the native 
population, the Arabs from the desert, or the negroes of 
the regions not included in the Sudan. 

They are even more frightened by another possibility. 
They think it highly likely that if we went, either France, 
or Italy, or Greece, or some other European Power of the 
future would find an excuse for stepping into the place we 
had abandoned. But the Egyptian Nationalists know 
that if this happened the kind of rule that would be set 
up would be very different from ours. Tho principle of 
“ Egyptian hands and English brains” applied to Egypt 
by Lord Cromer would not be accepted by the new-comers. 
The present writer well remembers a Tunisian gentleman of 
education living in Egypt saying to him that, though he 
disliked English rule, he detested French rule far more 
keenly. When asked the reason, he gave it in a sentence : 
“In Tunis, a far smaller country than Egypt, there are 
5,000 French Government employees, while in Egypt there 
are only about 100 English.” The vast majority of the 
official loaves and fishes under our rule have always gone 
to the native Egyptians. 

If what we have said is true, and we believe it is, we are 
perilously near a crisis, or perhaps we should say perilously 
near finding that after all the hopes we have raised and all 
the ill-blood that has been created the only sound plan 
would be to carry on. But that, unfortunately, is now 
impossible. We are too deeply pledged to do “ something 
pleasant,” and to do it quick. 

We frankly confess that we cannot suggest any plan for 
getting out of the impasse into which the Government 
have brought us. Things will probably have to be a great 
deal worse before they are better. If one tried to prophesy, 
one could only say that presumably the Government, after 
a good deal of wrangling, will give the European National- 
ists nearly but not quite the whole of their demands, but 
will give it so ungraciously that the situation as a whole 
will not be improved, but aggravated. As soon as a 
National Government has been established, it wil] get rid of 
its limitations. That accomplished, the National Govern- 
ment will gradually fall into the condition of all Oriental 
Governments. It will be undermined with corruption, and 
not only with corruption among the men at the top but 
with corruption everywhere. Corruption, however, is a very 








expensive and disintegrating thing, and after, say, twenty 
years of it we shall expect to see Egypt financially ruined and 
a prey to insurrections of the kind which overthrew Ismail 


Pasha. When this happens we or someone else will have 
te come in to preserve order, and then the old round will 
begin all over again. A new Cromer will have to be found 
to rebuild the old machinery and restart it. Probably even 
the irrigation works will not have been kept up. We can 
imagine one of the British engineers noting how his father’s 
or grandfather’s work, though ruined by native folly and 
neglect, is still sound at its foundations ! f 

Meantime, what of the peasant and the lower classes 
generally ? They will be once more trodden down into 
the mud from which we raised them, and will be quite 
unable to explain how it was that when the English, 
whom they were told to hate and did hate, went away, 
things, instead of getting better, got ten times worse. And 
here is the real crux of the question. If the Nationalists 
have their way, it is not we who will suffer. On a balance 
of account it will be extremely good business for us to 
clear out of Egypt proper while guarding the Canal. We 
have never as a nation made anything out of Egypt, for 
English people held little or none of the Egyptian Debt, 
which we doubled in value, nor of the irrigated land to 
which we gave a fourfold increment. 


It is not we but the Egyptian who will suffer, as he has 
always suffered throughout history at the hands of 
Pharaohs, Ptolemies, Romans, Arabs, Mamelukes, Turks, 
and the rest. When the poor sweated Egyptian peasant 
fell dead at his water wheel or while driving his primitive 
plough, there was always another dark-skinned worker 
to take his place and endure his tale of misery and oppres- 
sion. His rulers took from him everything except just the 
amount of produce necessary for his survival. He had a 
value as a taxpayer, and therefore he must be allowed to 
live. 

The only time in his history when the fellah was some- 
thing more than a true Proletarian was from 1890 to the 
present time. During that period, at any rate, he had his 
rights and was protected from the tax-collector and the 
usurer who stood behind the official plunderer. And now, 
poor wretch, it looks as if the wheel of fate is to turn 
once more, and he is to be again condemned to a tvpe 
of suffering which can be compared only to that of the 
dumb, patient, long-eared beast which so appropriately 
bears the heavy burdens of the heavily burdened. 





THE GOOD AND THE BAD OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


ISTORIANS will find few more curious puzzles than 
Mr. Lloyd George’s carcer and peculiar talents. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to thrive on difficulties. In the 
case of most statesmen the observer is hardly ever wrong 
in predicting that casualness, want of forethought and 
opportunism will meet with their condign reward within 
a given period. But in the case of Mr. Lloyd George the 
observer is always wrong. Mr. Lloyd George staves off 
each crisis as it occurs with some expedient which seldom 
contains any traces of enduring principles ; he follows the 
line of least resistance, and for the rest he employs his 
incomparable ability in debate to such good purpose that 
he can count upon making a fool of his opponent for the 
time being. No other man could play such tricks more 
than two or three times without disaster, but Mr. Lloyd 
George gocs on playing them indefinitely. Each crisis in 
the long succession may be a little intenser than the last, 
but Mr. Lloyd George nevertheless contrives to subdue and 
direct it, and we for our part have long since recognized 
that the ordinary laws of cause and effect which may be 
applied with confidence to other statesmen must be appli-d 
with a host of reservations to Mr. Lloyd George. 


Take, for example, Mr. Lloyd George’s treatment ot 
Germany. When the ink was still fresh upon the Treaty 
Mr. Lloyd George told us that he would make Germany 
pay to the last farthing and that all the German war 
criminals would be tried from the Kaiser downwards. 
Here, however, we must safeguard ourselves against seeming 
to make an absolute statement, for Mr. Lloyd George 
always manages to have a line of retreat carefully secured 
for use in case of necessity. Jt is part of his strange and 
matchless ability that most onlookers are quite unaware 
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of the existence of this line of retroat. They allow a firm 
and deep impression of the unequivocal character of some- 
thing Mr. Lloyd George has said to be — on their 
minds ; it is only later when Mr. Lloyd George destroys 
that impression that it is discovered that the Prime Minister's 
words were literally capable of the new interpretation. 
The country believed at the time of the last General Election 
that Mr. Lloyd George would be able to make Germany 
pay in such a drastic way that British pockets would be 
relieved of a great part of the War Debt, and that he meant 
to arraign the Kaiser, and if not to hang him at all events 
to administer to him the most elaborate dressing-down 
ever inflicted upon a monarch. Now, when we compare 
all that with the brilliant speech of a wholly different 
tendency which Mr. Lloyd George delivered in the House 
on Friday, February 18th, we have a very good example 
of the ways of Mr. Lloyd George. Any other statesman 
would have succumbed under the weight of facts—under 
the insupportable contrast. Both his legs would have 
been knocked away from underneath him, and then he 
would have been peppered with ridicule as he lay upon 
the ground. Quite otherwise was the experience, or rather 
the achievement, of Mr. Lloyd George. The ridicule was 
not for him. It was for his opponents. He carried the 
House with him as usual, and if we were to sum up the 
political situation now we should have to say that, in spite 


of the reversal of his earlier words on most political subjects, . 


Mr. Lloyd George has never done better for himself than 
he has done within the past few weeks. His position, so 
far from being weaker, is stronger. Further, he saved the 
Cardigan election ; and though the figures of that election 
do not justify any single party in claiming a clear victory, 
the result has undoubtedly been a very great support to 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


How remarkable was the feat of Mr. Lloyd George on 
Friday, February 18th, may be judged from an examina- 
tion of the facts with which he had to deal. Since the 
airy dreams of wealth to be derived from Germany were 
first floated before the eyes of a grateful public, it has 
been gradually discovered by the same public that as 
Germany can pay an indemnity only in goods, too much 
indemnity may be a very bad thing for us. This discovery, 
which has now taken full possession of the public mind, 
has caused all kinds of ingenious solutions to be propounded. 
We can, for instance, compel Germany to send her excess 
of cheap manufactured goods to countries on the Con- 
tinent—she will pay ws in raw materials, which she will 
obtain from those other docile countries in return for the 
cheap goods—or we can receive cheap goods here merely 
to shoot them on to America! And these ingenious solu- 
tions merely place the injury to ourselves—if the reception 
of cheap goods is assumed to be an injury—one move 
farther away. All this complicated situation is further 
complicated by the proposal of a 125 per cent. export 
duty on German goods, which looks like a way of saying 
that, after all, we want to put an obstacle in the way of 
Germany paying the indemnity, since she can pay it only 
in goods. Really, there is yet another complication, for 
Mr. Lloyd George has pledged himself to an Anti-Dumping 
Bill which is a still further way of reducing such indemnity 
as Germany can pay. What other statesman could have 
crowed and laughed from the top of this heap of complica- 
tions—largely created by himself—as Mr. Lloyd George 
did last week ¢ 


Of course, Mr. Lloyd George had, in accordance with 
his invariable practice, secured his line of retreat. He 
was able to point out that he had never promised more 
than that Germany should be made to pay “ to the limit 
of her capacity.” His chaff of his opponents who, he said, 
would need a ship-load of German paper marks to pay 
their passage home if they went to “ search the pockets ” 
of the Germans on the spot was excellent. And he had a 
word of comfort to bestow on both those who think the 
indemnity too high and those who think the indemnity 
too low, according as he referred to the nominal value of 
the indemnity or to its present or discount value. What 


can we say of such a speech except that it is unassailable 
until we examine it in the light of what had gone before ? 
Any sensible person, we think, 

Minister's arguments against making Germany pay in such 
u way as to damage ourselves must have been convinced 





| 





by the overwhelming good sense of the argument, 
Still, how can you reconcile the argument with the earlior 
beliefs which Mr. Lloyd George allowed to be created i; 
the country? You cannot. The whole thing is due ra 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mastery in debate. He is like a doctor 
treating a patient who is breathing heavily with larg, 
patches on his lungs. The doctor watches the patient 
and a in the oxygen. The patient responds; his 
breathing becomes easy. He is exhilarated, grateful 
pleased. But man cannot live on oxygen alone, and 
presently the oxygen is switched off. The after-effect is some- 
what deadening; the patient, no longer helped, is more 
conscious than ever of suffocation. However, a good long 
time passes before the usefulness of oxygen has been 
exhausted, and Mr. Lloyd George is supreme in his judg- 
ment of the appropriate moments at which to re-apply it. 
So we go on—managing to scramble through one emergency 
after another, but without ever feeling sure what is the 
nature of the cure which is being offered to the country 
or whether any cure has really been thought out. 

Perhaps, after all, we ought not to write as though we 
were surprised, for Mr. Lloyd George’s methods have 
developed consistently enough throughout his career, 
The only things which are definite about him are those 
qualities of temperament or race which are beyond his 
control. We call to mind some self-revealing passages 
written by Mr. Lloyd George himself and quoted by Mr. 
H. du Pareq in the Life of David Lloyd George published 
in 1912. Mr. Lloyd George wrote, when he had not been 
long a member of the House of Commons: “I cannot 
gain much in this House by my speech ; on the contrary, 
I way lose much influence—these M.P.s are so frightfully 
decorous and respectable. My audience is the country.” 
That was perfectly true. Mr. Lloyd George, even when 
he speaks in the House, is speaking, in a much truer sense 
than can be said of any other member, to the country. 
He never uses an argument which will not be plain to the 
plainest man. He seizes on what is salient ; he reflects no 
subtlety ; he ignores what is inconvenient. We find that 
our comment eight years ago on the passage we have 
quoted was as follows :— 


“Our own impression is that Mr. Lloyd George’s Celtic 
passion might lead him as easily to an extreme of harsh Im- 
perialism as to one of demagogy. He will be the sport of 
circumstances more than he imagines. In any case he is likely 
to have a large following. The fury of some Welsh Radicals 
has a quality akin to Jacobinism ; for their excessive violence 
of feeling is capab'e of being exactly reversed.” 


In the diary, frequently quoted in Mr. du Pareq’s Life, 
Mr. Lloyd George used to speak of getting into the * hwy!” 
—a Welsh word which means “ swing ’—when he was 
speaking. Apparently the summit of his ambition was 
that in any speech he made the “ hwyl” might come to 
him. But surely this is to depend upon something which 
is outside oneself—“ upon a kind of daemonic assistance 
which may be a good or a bad servant he as it happens) 
to the cause of truth.” Oratory, we know, is of many 
kinds. There is the oratory of an uneducated demagogue 
who apparently cannot become cloquent until the blood 
has mounted to his head and certain glands have become 
inflated. This type of uneducated demagogue cannot speak 
flowingly unless he shouts. Unfortunately, while he is 
shouting he is not also thinking. At the other extreme 
we have the man of intellect who thinks so carefully as 
he goes along that his language is prim and dry. ‘This is 
the price which too often has to be paid for reasoning and 
scholarly faculties of a high order. Mr. Lloyd George, 
so far as we can see, does think pretty carefully what |e 
is going to say before he makes a speech, and within 
limitations—limitations determined by the kindness or 
unkindness of the “ hwyl ”—abides by what he intended 
to say. ‘The real trouble is that he thinks out his speech 
with reference to what has happened about a month 
before and to what is likely to happen within a month 
afterwards, Lowell once wrote an ironical account of a 
newspaper which had no difficulty in reconciling its present 
with its past, or in providing for its future, because it 
had no past and would have no future. It was, in fact, 
a newspaper which appeared once and once only. How 


who listened to the Prime | ungrudging would be our tribute of admiration to Mr. 


Lloyd George if we could read any one of his speeches im 
such a setting ! 
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DEAN INGE AND CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP.—I. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
HE Dean of St. Paul’s three or four weeks ago 
addressed the Islington Clerical Conference about 
“fellowship with other communities.” All the Dean’s 
utterances are important because he always thinks 
independently and speaks clearly, And it is possible 
that this particular utterance may have even more 
importance than is derived from his great talents and 
distinguished station in the Church, for it may be that 
his speech represented the opinions not only of himself 
but also of a section of Churchmen, not very numerous, 
indeed, but influential and able. He began by an observa- 
tion which is most just and valuable and 1s often forgotten— 
namely, that disunion among Christians is nowadays 
limited to a separation in respect to public worship. In 
religious study and in good works, as well as in ordinary 
life, Christians are perfectly in harmony. This is true, 
though the Dean perhaps hardly emphasizes enough that 
it is largely a new phenomenon. Schism no longer pro- 
duces the bitterness of personal relations of which it was 
the cause even so recently as seventy or eighty years ago. 
Such a picture as is drawn in Shirley of the relations 
between Churchman and Dissenter would be impossible 
to-day. We have great ground for thankfulness in this, 
that already our prayer may be said to be heard and that 
Christians do now in fact live in unity of spirit and in 
the bond of peace. The Dean goes on still very interest- 
ingly, though not, as it seems to me, quite so correctly, 
to say that denominational cleavages no longer correspond 
to real differences in religious convictions. It is true that 
the correspondence is no longer exact; but when the 
Dean says that the differences are now temperamental, 
whereas the denominational distinctions are not founded 
on temperamental differences, he surely is seeing things 
askew. And he becomes extravagant when he goes on 
to say that it is chiefly “the mutual jealousies of rival 
practitioners that keep the denominations apart.” The 
Dean cannot really think that Dr. Gore and Dr. Clifford, 
for example, are kept apart by mutual jealousies. The 
truth is doubtless that the original theological and 
eeclesiastical quarrel is largely obsolete. But some points 
in it are still alive, and other differences of religious opinion 
have grown up between the various religious communions 
of our country which have created obstacles to reunion 
in addition to those which originally existed. Certainly 
what may be called the vested interest of separate organ- 
izations is a most powerful obstacle to reunion. But it is 
an exaggeration to say that there is no religious disagree- 
ment giving vitality to schism. 
The Dean next proceeds to lay down a third proposition, 
apparently in contradiction to what he had just said. 





For he atlirms that the Anglican Church and the other | 
Protestant bodies have grown much farther apart during | 
the last three reigns—presumably that means the reigns | 


of William IV., Queen Victoria, and Edward VIL. 
Dean goes on to complain that few people know how con- 


And the | 


| 


sistently English Churchmen recognized the reformed | 


Churches of the Continent as sister Churches until the 
Oxford Movement. Again, it is doubtless true that 
opinion among Churchmen has modified in the last eighty 
years. But we cannot recover, even if we desired to, 
the mertal attitude of our ancestors, 
whatever may have been the attitude of Churchmen in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries towards foreign 
Protestants, their attitude towards Nonconformists was 
immensely less charitable and friendly than is ours to-day. 
And since there is no immediate question of reunion with 
foreign Protestants, many of whom have degenerated in 


For example, 


the direction of theological heterodoxy, one hardly sees | 


why the Dean referred to the subject at all. What he has 
in his mind is reunion with English Nonconformists. If we 
lnitated our ancestors of the seventeenth century we should 
persecute such Nonconformists. If we imitated our ancestors 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries we should 
look down upon them with contempt. Surely the Dean 
has, on the whole, more reason to rejoice than to lament 
over the modification of opinion among Churchmen in 
the last eighty years, which, if it emphasizes some grounds 
of disagreement founded on conscientious opinion, has 
cast aside the harsh, intolerant, and arrogant attitude of 





the Churchmen of a former age. He does, indeed, quote 
Archdeacon Churton as referring to Wesleyans as “‘ Church- 
goers,” as they doubtless were then in greater numbers 
than they are now ; but he strangely mistakes the attitude 
of Churchmen generally in the early nineteenth century if 
he supposes that it was more kindly or tolerant towards 
Dissenters than is our own. 

The Dean then says that he will repeat his three pro- 
positions in different words. But the repeated propositiong 
seem to differ from the originals not only in w won but in 
substance. The first becomes the highly disputable saying 
that all disruptions of Christendom have been mainly 
political, not religious. I am not competent to dispute 
with the Dean about the separation of East and West; 
but I should certainly say that nothing could be more 
untrue than to deny the reality and power of sincere 
religious disagreement, either in the Reformation or in the 
Puritan movement of the seventeenth century. The Dean 
thinks that “no form of Christian piety has separated 
itself from Christ, and therefore there is nowhere any real 
obstacle to prevent Christians from returning through their 
fellowship with Christ to fellowship with each other.” 
This proposition certainly suggests that the Dean’s gift of 
clearness of expression does not correspond with any 
similar clearness of thought. It is of course quite true 
that no form of Christian piety has separated itself from 
Christ, or for that matter can possibly separate itself from 
Christ, if it be truly Christian piety. But what is true of 
the abstract quality is not at all true of the Christians 
who possess that quality unhappily mingled with many 
other less Christian qualities. Undoubtedly all devout 
Christians have in their minds a common element. But it 
does not follow in the least, and it is indeed utterly untrue, 


| that devout Christians cannot sincerely disagree about 


strictly religious questions. This, like some other things 
that the Dean says in the course of his speech, suggests 
that he sometimes speaks without really thinking of the 
meaning of his words ; for he is assuredly much too intelli- 
gent and much too fair minded a man to believe that 
good Christians do not now sincerely disagree about 
religion. 

The Dean’s second proposition states correctly that many 
schisms which were once inevitable have now lost their 
justification; but makes the contentious exception of 
Churches which are so intensely institutional as to claim 
a monopoly of divine favour—a saying which seems in 
short compass to contain a great deal of disputable matter. 

The third restated proposition brings us to what is really 
the main theme of the Dean’s speech. Already in passing 
references and turns of phrase the Dean has displayed his 
hostility to High Churchmen and their beliefs. But he 
now more elaborately develops the attack. It is of course 
an excellent thing that the Dean should criticize the opinions 
with, which he disagrees, and point out to his fellow- 
Christians what he regards astheirerrors. But he certainly 
adopts a tone which, though lively and incisive and not at 
all inappropriate to a secular controversy, seems rather 
harsh and uneconciliatory in a speech dealing with the 
prospects of strengthening fellowship among Chyistians. 
After all, High Churchmen are the Dean’s Christian 
brethren ; even the Pope of Rome is a sincere believer in 
the religion of Jesus Christ ; and since the Dean vividly sees 
and strongly maintains the essential bond of union which 
binds together all Christian believers, it is surely surprising 
that he should speak of a large number of those believers 
in terms which he cannot think likely to conciliate them 
or to make them listen to his admonitions in a receptive 
fraine of mind. Nevertheless, forms of expression are not, 
after all, very important, and it will be more profitable 
to deal with the matter of the Dean’s speech than to com- 
plain of its manner. And perhaps before entering upon a 
detailed criticism of what he says it will make for clearness 
if I first try to state what 1 suppose to be in the main 
the position of those whom the Dean attacks. And yet 
I must not speak—for I] have no right to—{or anyone 
except myself; I will therefore say for myself (ignoring 
the reproach of egotism) what are the opinions of one ol 
those whose secession from the Church of England the 
Dean would apparently not regard as too high a price 
to pay for reunion with the Presbyterians and the 
Wesleyans. ; 

1 very earnestly and sincerely desire the reunion of 


all 
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Christians in a single organized Church. I desire it partly 
because of the greater strength that it would give to 
religion and the greater efficiency for all sorts of religious 
purposes which it would bring to the Church. But still 
more I desire it because it appears from the New Testament 
plainly to be the wish and intention of Our Lord, and 
because the Church in disunion cannot perfectly fulfil the 
function of the body of Christ guided by His Spirit, and 
expressing that Divine Spirit’s will and mind. In endeav- 
ouring to restore the complete unity of the Church—and 
I fully agree with the Dean of St. Paul’s that for many 
purposes and in many relations unity already exists—I 
think Christians should be ready to do anything which 
is not wrong. Especially no consideration of personal 
dignity or of loyalty to any local Church or other religious 
organization, still less to any party of religious thought, 
should stand in the way of reunion. But in carrying out 
reunion Christians must conscientiously act in obedience 
to the Holy Ghost, and, clearly, obedience to the Holy 
Ghost cannot include doing what is wrong. Next, I believe 
that the structure of the Christian ministry as we receive 
it in the Church of England has been arrived at under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost; and that while it is by no 
means true that He does not work through ministries 
otherwise appointed and organized, this is the plan most 
conformed to His mind and purpose. In particular it seems 
to me clear that whether in the last days of the Apostles 
or in the time immediately following their deaths there 
were in the various Churches they founded two Orders in 
the ministry or three, the highest Order, whether of the two 
or of the three, must have been an Order which from the 
original foundation of that local Church had received power 
to ordain from the founders. For it cannot be reasonably 
supposed that any minister in that age assumed to himself 
a ministerial function like ordination which at the time of 
his own ordination it was not intended he should receive 
both by the minister or ministers ordaining him, by himself, 
and by the worshipping Church whose intercessions invoked 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, unless all 
ministerial succession and all gift of divine grace by the 
imposition of hands in ordination be denied, it seems 
or wad to follow that in the essential point on which 
“piscopalians insist, they are obedient to primitive rule 
and custom which must have been based upon Apostolic 
teaching. That essential point is that only persons should 
ordain who at their own ordination have received power to 
ordain. The Episcopalian contention is confirmed by the 
undisputed and enormous authority of the unbroken 
tradition of the centuries that intervened between (let us 
say) 150 and 1520. I should find it hard to believe in the 
Church being guided by the Holy Spirit at all if I denied 
the principle that those only should ordain who had been 
given power to ordain. The fatal defect in the Presbyterian 
and Methodist position was summed up in the quatrain 
attributed to Charles Wesley :— 
** How easily are Bishops made 
By man or woman’s whim ; 
Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 
But who laid hands on him ?” 

If there be succession, that succession should be episcopal ; 
if there be gift of grace at ordination it should be given by 
those who have authority to give. Hvucu ¢ . 


ECIL. 
(To be concluded.) 





A FIXED EASTER. 


ORD DESBOROUGH has introduced a Bill in the 
House of Lords providing for a fixed Easter. He 
— that next year and in all subsequent years Kaster 
ay shall be observed on the second Sunday in April. 
The other feasts and fasts dependent upon Easter would 
be kept on days ascertained by reference to the fixed 
Easter, except Advent Sunday, which would remain un- 
changed. We sincerely hope that this Bill will be passed. 
Some years ago we should not have had much hope, but 
now that Summer Time is an established fact, and is 
likely to remain so, a precedent has been set which shows 
how easy and how beneficial such changes may be. The 


ordinary public, so far from being alarmed by Lord 
Desborough’s proposal, will probably welcome it warmly. 
Ecclesiastical opinion may run on different lines, but 
unless we are misinformed there is likely to be no general 








or strong objection on the part of the clergy. The mova- 
bility of Easter is so notorious an inconvenience $hat we 
need scarcely dwell upon it. It falls hardest, P thaps, 
on a family whose children are at boarding-schools, In 
such a family it is not an uncommon experience for the 
children’s holidays to vary so much as to date, according 
as it is or is not the custom of a school to make the holiday 
coincide precisely with Easter, that the children may 
meet hardly at all. But quite apart from this special 
hardship, most people would think it an advantage to be 
able to map out their year with Easter occurring at some 
regular date. 

As it is, Easter Sunday is the first Sunday after the 
full moon following the vernal equinox. This of course 
occurs at different times in different longitudes. That 
difficulty has been overcome, but there is another difficulty 
connected with the attempt to establish an accurate 
cycle of years in which the changes of the sun and moon 
more or less exactly repeat themselves. Various cycles 
of years have been adopted, beginning with one of eight 
years, going on to eighty-four years, and then becoming 
five hundred and thirty-two years. Finally a cycle 
of nineteen years was generally adopted, and it is to this 
cycle that the “ Golden Number,” explained in the formid- 
able tables of the Book of Common Prayer, belongs. 
In the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries the variety of 
practice was so great that hardly any two Christian countries 
observed Easter at the same time. The period during which 
Easter may fall under our present system is of considerable 
length; Easter may occur as early as March 22nd, and 
as late as April 25th—a variation of almost five weeks, 
This year Easter will be on March 27th, and next year it 
will be on April 16th. 

The adoption of the Gregorian Calendar in 1582 of 
course introduced a new variation. Although Western 
Christians generally adopted the Gregorian Calendar, 
Great Britain and [reland held out against it until 1752 
—the year of the agitation in which ignorant and super- 
stitious people raised the ery, “Give us back our eleven 
days!” seriously believing that they were somehow being 
cheated of eleven days of their allotted span. The Eastern 
or Orthodox Church has even now not accepted the 
Gregorian modification, and thus Easter in Russia and 
other Orthodox countries falls differently from the feast 
in Great Britain. 

Nor were the problems of Easter concerned only with 
astronomical cycles and calendars. In the early Christian 
Church there was a dispute between Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians as to when the Paschal fast ought 
to end. The Jewish Christians naturally made the end 
synchronize with that of the Passover, on the evening of 
the fourteenth day of the moon, and their Easter feast imme- 
diately followed. The Gentile Christians, who cared nothing 
for the Jewish analogy, connected the Resurrection with 
the first day of the week, irrespective of the day of the 
month. This dispute, though the Gentile practice gained 
steadily upon the Jewish practice, was not settled till 
the famous Council of Nicaea in 325. The Council decided, 
of course, that Easter was to be kept on Sunday. But 
even when that decision had been issued there still remained 
the astronomical difficulty, with which we have already 
dealt, of determining how the occurrence of the Paschal 
moon was to be ascertained. 

We have said enough to show that the fixing of Easter 
has been not only a matter of much controversy but a 
matter of considerable artificiality. In these cirevms‘ances 
it seems absurd to pretend that Easter would have less 
meaning for anybody if it became a fixed feast, just as 
Christmas is a fixed feast. 





NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


FY \HERE is an attraction about the fashionable neigh- 

bourhoods of London which it is difficult to analyze. 
The prosperous atmosphere of Mayfair seemed in pre-war 
days to depend largely upon window-boxes, but now that 
window-boxes are few and far between the same air prevails. 
This is where people live who can live where they like, 
we say to ourselves as we walk about the streets and 
squares of a “ good”’ neighbourhood ; and yet however 
well-proportioned within, there is little in the outside of 
the houses to appeal, at any rate to an untrained eye. 
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Even the Adam brothers did not think a great deal about 
leasing the passer-by: witness the excellent specimens 
of their work to be seen in Portland Place and the middle 
division of Harley Street. In some “ derelict ” neighbour- 
hoods very good houses in reasonably good repair are to 
be seen, and till lately to be had for comparatively small 
rents. But a neighbourhood that fashion has deserted 
goes into a sort of mourning and loses all its brightness. 
Yet the civic authorities clean one parish as diligently or 
nowadays as imperfectly as another. As pleasant-looking 

eople and as pretty children are to be found outside as 
inside the pale of fashion; but for all that nine people 
out of ten, even if they had no fashionable acquaintanee, 
would rather live in the dearer than the cheaper parts 
of the town simply because, though both may be equally 
far removed from squalor, the one is so much more cheerful 
than the other. Now and then the fashionable world 
makes a trek and carries with it the nameless amenity 
conveyed by its presence. The social sun has risen 
upon parts of Chelsea, and nowhere is what we have been 
saying so obvious as in that half-settled neighbourhood 
with its converging streets inhabited by the smart and the 
shabby. 

A good neighbourhood is of course a comparative term. 
Only the very few can afford even the smallest houses in 
a really ““ good” part. We all live, however, in as good 
a part as we can unless we decide to go away from the old 
streets into the outer ring. Even there, again, begins the 
old comparison between fashionable and unfashionable 
suburbs and the same strange gradations of brightness 
fading into gloom. However little we deserve the name 
of snobs, we all feel a little sad when we have to leave a 
locality which has always seemed to us “ good ’’ and seek 
a lower rental in a more dreary neighbourhood strangely 
described as “ better.” In plain English a “ better ” 
neighbourhood is only preferable to a “ select ’’ neighbour- 
hood, and that is dull indeed. The sort of people who are 
constantly in the street who buy and sell and fight and play 
and swear and laugh in the highway do not live there. 
Indeed, in “ select’ places people seem to go out of doors 
very little, and their streets are sadly empty. 

Just at present common sense is the fashion. To be 
conventional and not common-sensical was never so vulgar 
as it is now, and every well-instructed snob as well as 
every hard-headed man or woman is disregarding all 
the little social traditions of the past which run counter 
to reason and economy. Good and bad neighbourhoods 
are depending for their fashionable and unfashionable 
reputations more and more upon their accessibility. More 
and more people are asking, Does the tube go there ? 
not, Do the So-and-so’s regard it as outside their social 
beat ? Crowds of people who would once have sought 
homes within an artificially restricted area now are willing 
to live anywhere so long as they can get away from it. 
No one wants to be marooned in a “ select ’’ district from 
which rescue is only possible at long intervals. For one 
thing, it is lonely. The newcomers to these districts are 
very often poor, and, judging by the letters we have read 
lately in daily papers, the natives do not always care to 
call upon people with no servant. Of course the new 
housewife can console herself for the want of neighbourly 
kindness by the thought of the social ignorance of those 
around her and her own better information; but that 
very sophisticated consolation will be found rather poor 
when loneliness oppresses and the hours of a summer day 
between breakfast and dinner seem long, specially long 
perhaps to a young woman whose marriage has taken her 
out of a large house always full of movement. 

Now that travelling is so exceedingly disagreeable and 
spare money so exceedingly scarce, we shall all be obliged 
to depend more than we have done upon the neighbourhood 
for society. At the same time, it looks as though we should 
all be obliged by the rise of the rates to move more fre- 
quently than our forefathers did. Young people marrying 
on little and determined not to “ overhouse ” themselves 
will after a few years of economy be able to move into a 
more agreeable part of the town, and many of their elders 
who see no prospect of anything but a diminishing income 
will decide as their sons and daughters grow up and leave 
them to retire to “somewhere cheaper.” All the neigh- 
bourhood difficulties would be solved if birds of a feather 
could make up their minds to flock together. If a small 





portion of a street or a square could be bought or hired at 
some period when “ the rents fall in” by a company of 
ten or a dozen friends who would make a “ neighbourhood ” 
for themselves there would be no question of isolation 
among strangers, whether the brick boxes which sheltered 
the community were situated in Mayfair or on Wormwood 
Scrubs. At the present moment we admit it is not easy 
to find one house, let alone ten, anywhere. The congestion 
is, however, temporary and much exaggerated, so far as 
the upper middle-class are concerned, by an almost uncon- 
scious ignoring of whole tracts of town hitherto disregarded 
by people of their exact condition and ways of thought 
and of living. After all, a group of friends settling in any 
part of London will not find themselves entirely confined 
to each other’s society. They can get to any other part 
of the town in something under an hour, and they can get 
there in moderate comfort if they will go in the middle of 
the day. Why do not the “ new poor ” colonize in their 
own city? Surely there are some pleasant corners in 
Hackney and Islington and Shepherd’s Bush and a dozen 
other places where very intimate and agreeable coteries 
might be formed. But someone may say to us, “Surely 
all this advice has something not only old-fashioned but 
very unsound about it. The days are over when people 
had, or imagined themselves to have, a right to think 
themselves too good for their surroundings. Why do not 
these proud and ridiculous people go singly among their 
fellow-creatures and make friends with them instead of 
holding themselves aloof?” That is quite true; but if 
the objector whose words we think we hear imagines for 
one moment that his or anyone else’s society is desired by 
the old inhabitants of the neighbourhoods we have alluded 
to he is very much mistaken. The rebuit is likely to come 
from the other side. The real mistake consists in imagining 
that, when a certain group of people desire to live together, 
other people mind. No one wants to be quite alone, but 
no small group settling anywhere is likely to create any 
envy. Why in the world should they ? Great numbers 
of professional people are just now as poor as the hand- 
workers, Everybody likes to live among the tones of 
voice and thought, to keep to the habits and hours to 
which he has been accustomed. We all crave the 
familiar, whether we work with our heads or our hands, 
and the familiar must always differ according not only to 
our work and occupation, but according to our recollections 
and traditions, but it need have very little to do with 
neighbourhoods. Not that we believe that that something 
of pleasantness which is given to streets by the fact of 
rich inhabitants will ever be spread all over any city. It 
is one of the strange advantages of riches. The smell of 
money is very sweet, and it is as silly to deny the fact as 
it is to make a fuss about it, or to refuse to make oneself 
happy without it. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND PISE. 

( NE at least of our Government departments has had 

the enterprise to put Pisé building to a practical 
test, and the Interim Report issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and privately circulated to the Press, 
is both helpful and encouraging, though the Pisé work 
carried out for the French and Belgian Governments by 
Messrs. Cubitts seems to have resulted in improvements in 
technique not yet attempted in this country. 

After a recapitulation of the usual Pisé “do’s” and 
“ dont’s ”—which experience at the Amesbury Colony has 
fully confirmed—an interesting note is given regarding 
cost :— 

“The careful costings kept in regard to all the building work 
show that Pisé walls, using ordinary building labour, can be 
constructed at a cost of 15s. per yard super as against 25s. per 
yard super for llin. hollow brick walls. Theso figures are 
calculated on Pis4 walls 18 ins. thick on lower floors, and 14 ins. 
above (average 16 ins.), with labour at 1s. 3d. per hour, producing 
1 foot cube of finished wall per hour, as against brick-work 
costing £56 13s. 4d. per rod. The cost of scaffolding is not taken 
into account in these figures, but would be less with Pisé than 
brick.” 

That the Ministry is alive to the possibility of further 
developments and economies in Pisé building is evident :— 

“Internally walls have been 2 coat plastered with seemingly 
very setisfactory results, but where the Pisé has been left with a 
good and fairly unbroken surface, it is considered sufficient to 
finish with a brush coat of chalk or ground lime and sand in all 
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cases where exceptional wear is not expected. In the second 
ingle cottage built at Amesbury it was decided to treat the 
s of the kitchen and living room, after making good any 
inequalities, with lime and sand only, and in the scullery and 
on the stairs with cement and sand. This is obvious y an 
important consideration, and makes it desirable that every care 
should be taken in ramming to get the best possible surfaces 
both internally and externally. The results of these internal 
surface treatments are being watched closely, for it is obvious 
that if a sufficiently good surface can be obtained by these 
methods a la saving will be effected. If satisfactory, it 
would probably be economical to build interior walls in Pisé even 
if such walls had to be 9 in. or | ft. thick, as plastering proper 
would then be eliminated from the whole of the ground floors 
save on such portions as were built in brick. Window jambs 
would probably have to be rendered in cement and sand, and a 
wood anglo fillet or flat architrave might be desirable. Brick 
fireplaces, flues, and chimneys appear necessary at present, but 
the Ministry is not satisfied that these are essential. With added 
experience and some experiment, it might be possible to build 
these either in Pisé, or concrete, by using flue pipes with a 
conereto lintel over fireplace openings, building in the latter 
subsequently with bricks.” 
In the Pisé houses already built at Ypres, distemper and 
wall-paper have been applied direct to the interior Pisé 
surfaces, apparently with entire success. 

It is instructive, too, to note that Pisé houses of three 
storeys are being erected in the suburbs of Brussels, which 
would seem to confirm the disquieting rumour that Bel- 
gium is showing more post-bellum enterprise than we are— 
even in the matter of house building. Before embodying 
its present notes in any permanent publication, perhaps 
the Ministry of Agriculture could arrange an Entente with 
its fellow Pisé pioneers on the Continent, and so give us 
the benefit of their combined wisdom. It is possible that 
when Pisé building has become a highly developed and 
well-organized industry the Ministry of Health may be 
sufficiently curious to consider its possibilities. Mean- 
while the Ministry of Agriculture has done the sane and 
obvious things and proved them. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
————— 
STATE AND THE RAILWAYS. 

[To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—If I were to describe in a word the general feeling of 
business men with regard to the report of Lord Colwyn’s 
Committee on Railway Agreements I am afraid that the 
only word I should be able to employ would be something 
akin to “contempt.” So involved and confused is the 
report, both in its diagnosis of the position and in its 
recommendations, that few people find it easy to follow it. 
Indeed, the Committee itself seems profoundly conscious 
of the fact that it is dealing with matters more suitable 
for decision in a Law Court than by a Departmental 
Committee. Nevertheless, the report appears to sug- 
gest that the State has suffered in some indefinable 
way by the interpretation of agreements between it and 
the railways, though how it comes to pass that, with the 
Government in complete control, the railways should 
have been brought to a pass lamentable alike for the 
Government and the railway shareholders the report 
of the Committee does not attempt to explain. 

Before I give some of the views of the City with regard 
to the report of the Colwyn Committee there is one point 
which should be made clear—namely, that the claims 
which may be put forward by the railways upon the 
State when the moment (if ever) arrives for the decontrol 
of the industry have nothing to do with the fresh demands 
now being made by the Government upon the taxpayer 
to meet the shortcomings in railway profits for the past 
year. Those demands are connected with the agreement 
by the Government to make good to railway shareholders 
any reduction in profits when compared with the pre-war 
level, and it is clear that during the past year the raising 
of Pp fares and goods rates has not been able to 
make up for the paralysing effect of Government control 
and the reckless raising of wages. Of course, the situation 
has been aggravated by trade depression and by the recent 
coal strike, but here again we have but another instance 
of the injurious effects which have been produced upon 
the solvency of industries by experiments in the shape 
of temporary nationalization during and since the war. 

To revert to the report of the Colwyn Committee, 
there are at least two main points to which the City takes 
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grave exception. | One of these has already been empha- 
sized by the Times, which, after remarking that upon 
certain of the issues at stake, involving large sums of te 
money and based upon documentary agreements, the 
only possible court to give a decision is one of judicial 
character, says: “ The Colwyn Committee, on the contrary 
makes the astonishing suggestion that there should not 
be any tenacious insistence upon documentary rights,” 
The Times adds: “ Nothing quite like this remark has bean 
officially heard since Herr von Bethmann Hollweg tore 
up the ‘scrap of paper.’” With this view the City is 
entirely in agreement ; and, indeed, it fails to discover ground 
for the formation of the Colwyn Committee at all, seeing 
that the points at issue might easily have been submitted 
to an impartial tribunal such as the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners. 

A further point in the report of the Colwyn Committee 
which impresses business men is its failure to recognize the 
great service which has been performed by our railways 
dusing the war, and the fact that, instead of reaping any 
kind of pecuniary benefit therefrom, railway shareholders 
are finding their properties in a semi-ruined condition, and 
their goodwill, as expressed in the popularity of travel, 
seriously impaired. By reason of the constant increase 
in wages, irrespective of the ability of the industry to bear 
the strain, the present financial position would seem to be 
desperate. From a pre-war total of £47,000,000 th wages 
bill has increased to £160,000,000, being an advance of 
over 230 per cent.; but in spite of repeated protests at the 
time by the railroad managements, they were assured by 
the Government that the industry could bear the strain 
of the higher wages. These are conditions which to the 
ordinary business man would seem to call for just if not 
generous treatment of our railroad industries. Indeed, 
the Minister of Transport would himself seem to have been 
conscious of the injurious effects likely to be produced 
upon the minds of railway shareholders by the report of 
the Colwyn Committee, because in a semi-official interview 
(corresponding practically with the date of the issue of the 


| report) he made some vague, reassuring statements with 


regard to the attitude of the Government towards the 
claims of the railways. 

The fact remains that from the date of the issue of this 
report there has been a serious fall in railway securities, 
representing a further depreciation in capital values of 
many millions, while no better evidence of the extent to 
which this great industry has been made the football of 
bureaucratic control could be furnished than the fact 
that at the present moment the ordinary stocks of some of 
the leading companies give a yield to the investor of 11 to 12 
per cent., or more than is to be obtained on many industrial 
shares of the purely speculative class. 

The plain fact is, Sir, that from the time of the armistice 
onwards our railroad industry, and incidentally the 
interests of railway shareholders, have been made the sport 
of both party politics and bureaucratic activities. The 
“game” was begun on the eve of the famous General 
Election of 1918, when Mr. Winston Churchill airily 
announced that the Government contemplated nationalizing 
the railways, while, as the Morning Post reminds us, the 
imposition of shorter hours of labour was also carefully 
announced a week before the same election, the policy 
constituting “an unscrupulous sacrifice of other peoples 
interests for political purposes.” Subsequently, the nation- 
alization policy obtained a kind of semi-contradiction, but 
it has been evident throughout the past two years that the 
railroad industry was suffering under the paralysing but 
tight grasp of the Ministry of Transport, and that the 
time and manner of its release were, to say the least, 
problematical. 

How disastrous this period of control by the Ministry of 
Transport has been to the railroad industry may be 
gathered from the fact that since the armistice the market 
valuation of 26 Railway Ordinary stocks, 11 Debenture 
stocks, and 18 Preference stocks, selected by the Bankers’ 
Magazine, has fallen nearly one hundred millions, while 
during this same period the taxpayer has been called upon 
to contribute enormous sums to make up the shortcomings 
in railway net earnings. 

In fact, as with the telephones, so with the railways, we 
see the blighting influence of bureaucratic control upon a 
once self-supporting if not actually prosperous industry. 
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In the one case solvency and efficiency have been killed by 
the Post Office, while the railway industry is in process of 
destruction by the Ministry of Transport; and the irony of 
it is that the taxpayer has to suffer all the irritation and 
inconvenience arising out of an inefficient service, and at the 
same time to make good out of his pocket the loss to the 
State. As for the likelihood of any improvement in 
railway organization resulting from control by the Ministry 
of Transport, the idea can be dismissed. Where was the 
Ministry of Transport during the greater period of the war, 
when it is universally admitted our railways performed 
wonders in coping with the whole of the war traffic ? 
Fortunately for the country, it was non-existent, and 
organization in those days depended upon the united 
energies of railway managements acting in co-operation 
with the Board of Trade. 

In the formation of this Ministry of Transport we have, 
in fact, a flagrant instance of the unblushing manner in 
which bureaucracy to-day dares to defy the public interest 
at every turn, and, in the opinion of the City, the spirit 
which pervades the report of the Colwyn Committee is the 
spirit which harmonizes with this bureaucratic determin- 

ation to make it wellnigh impossible for our industries to 

escape from the grip of official control. Moreover, in this 
matter we seem to have reached something like an impasse. 
If, on the one hand, the railways were to be nationalized we 
should be confronted with the certainty of an inefficient 
service likely to affect the prosperity of the country, and 
to involve an annual strain on the taxpayer. If, on the 
other hand, the railways are thrown back upon the share- 
holders in an insolvent condition, such a blow would be 
given to credit and enterprise as to produce financial 
disaster. If, however, the third alternative is faced of 
giving to the railways fair compensation for all that they 
have lost through Government control and management, 
the taxpayer must be prepared for a very large if tempor- 
ary outlay. There can be no question, however, that in 
the long run it is the third alternative which would be the 
best for the country, for it would mean that this great 
industry would be set free from bureaucratic control, and 
that the honesty and good faith of the British Government 
would be finally asserted.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, February 23rd. ONLOOKER. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
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LETTERS 


Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | 

FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpecTaTorR.’’) 
Sir,—Your financial correspondent ‘‘ Onlooker ” has, I think, 
been wise in calling attention in his interesting weekly letters 
to the informing and educative speeches recently delivered by 
the bank chairmen. I was surprised, however, in reading his 
last week’s letter that, in drawing so much attention to Lord 
Inchcape’s very pointed speech at the National Provincial Bank 
meeting, he did not express disapproval of certain passages 
which seriously marred a speech otherwise so sound and useful. 
Is it fair or tactful to put reduction of wages so much in 
the foreground in urging lower prices and costs as Lord Inch- 
cape and some others have recently been doing? Undoubtedly 
reduction in wages must come because of the necessity to reduce 
sufficiently to meet foreign competition and to enable 
our products to be sold at home and abroad. But should we 
not be careful at the least to bracket reduction of wages with 
other methods of reducing costs? ‘The conditions which pre- 
vailed so long under which manufacturers had practically a 
monopoly and could fix their own prices undoubtedly led to 
much waste and extravagance in the management of production 
and distribution, substantially encouraged by 
Duty. 


costs 








It is certainly the case, too, that in many industries it has 


been not only the workers but also their employers that have 
learned to look for high and easy earnings. The need is that 
all classes of producers should now realize the position that 
greater efforts and less profits are the order of the day for 
every one, and that the quality of their products must be 
seen to as well as quantity. The sooner they do so the beiter 
for the safety of our commerce and finance. There are im- 
portant industries whose captains are still commanding profits 
higher than costs justify, and it will be no wonder if soon they 


find themselves supplanted in foreign and home markets and 
they and their employees shert of work and earnings. 

My point is that we must not put too much of the responsi- 
bility for high costs on the workmen. I question whether in 
fairness we can say that on an average all over wages and 
lower-grade salaries increased more than the cost of living or 


even as much, or that in the industries where excessive 
wages have been paid the profiteering of the individual 


employees has been generally in proportion to the profits of 
the business in which they were employed. 

It is questionable, further, whether of late the men have 
been taking their work much easier than their masters. Al! 
classes of producers must inake greater efforts as to the quality 
and quantity of their output, and also as to ite distribution, 
if we are to hold our own. The sooner this is realized the 
better it will be in the lean times we have entered.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. S. Havpane. 

Edinburgh. 


PROBLEMS OF ZIONISM. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpsctaTor.’’] 

Siz,—I am more familiar with Mr. Belloo’s views on the 
Jewish question than he is with mine, for he is unaware that 
the poem he cites from the Venturer (or? rather, from the ill- 
tempered exposition of it in the New Age) is part of my new 
book. Had he read that book he would have found, from the 
chapter on the Jews of Poland, that I agree, nay, urge, they 
should be treated as a separate nationality. This is because 
they are a solid group of millions. The arrangement is imprac- 
ticable in a country like Great Britain, where they are under 
one per cent. of the population. De minimis non curat lez. 
Where Mr. Belloc is ridiculously retrograde, however, is in 
his notion that such separate nationality must carry with it 
“disabilities and privileges.” He seems quite ignorant of the 
Minority Clauses by which the League of Nations has sought 
to guarantee the equal rights of all the lesser nationalities in 
those multi-racial States which his fellow Catholic, Lord 
Acton, regarded as far more Christian and much more vital- 
ized than uni-racial States. Moreover, in the modern world 
nationality is mutable—Mr. Belloc has, I believe, changed his 
own—and how does he propose to prevent a Jew, or all the 
Jews, from opting into the majority nationality? It could 
only be by legislation directed uniquely against the Jewish 
race—the Ghetto again, in short. I have myself—artistically— 
raised the question whether the Jews were wise to leave thie 
Ghetto. But that is their own affair, just as becoming an 
Iinglishman was Mr. Belloc’s or Mr. Henry James’s, There 
is a Jewish problem, but it does not concern Mr. Belloc, and 
I would respectfully suggest to him to mind his own busines: 
His fellow-fantast, Mr. Chesterton, would revive the Jewish 
badge and have English Jews dressed as Arabs. Apart from 
climatic considerations I am perfectly ready to dress as an 
Arab—I believe I look better in robes—but, then, Barrie should 
be dressed in a kilt, Shaw would wear green, and Mr. Belloc 
himself the flowing ties of the Latin quarter. As for my poem, 
it is inaccurate to say that J call all his race cobras, &c. It 
is no one race that is thus scarified, and the poem is a dramatic 
presentation of a Jew’s psychological evolution, at one point 
of which “ the heathen ” figure to him not as cobras, but as 


** Dreamers and seers and diviners, 
Shapers of Man, not a tribe, 
Builders of beauty! ” 


And the poem is an expression of religion, not race, and should 
remind Christendom of the crucifixion of its own ideal. That 
it my incompatibility with the English what 
strange logic! Do Mr. Belloc’s girdings at popular politics 
prove racial discrepancy? Was Jeremiah no Jew, Voltaire no 
Frenchman, Ruskin no Englishman? Might one not as 
justly argue that Lord Reading’s perfect expression of the 
conventional view of England and the war proves the absolute 
congruity the No doubt Mr. Belloc’s system 
would have prevented Lord Reading from saving the finance= 
of England. But for a nation not to utilize its Jewish geniu- 
in high politics is like refusing to use its coal or iron. In 
truth, the n Mr. Belloc’s nonsense rhymes 


proves race, 


or 


ot two races? 


re 18 more sense 


Excess Profits | than in his view of the Jewish question.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lausanne, IsrarL ZaANGWLLL. 


{To tHe Epiro ** SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Zangwill’s position is that the Arabs in Palestine 
have a prescriptive right to domicile there, but ought t 
tolerate some stigma of inferiority on account of the inefficiency 
attributed to them. Peace and prosperity are not likely to 
endure in a modern State on that basis. Imagine the harangues 
of the Arab Labour leaders at future Socialist conferences. 
Ultimately, according to Mr. Zangwill’s vision, the Arabs are 
f their fathers by the League 


to be removed from the home o el 
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of Nations in a general outburst of “ planetary goodwill.” But 

if “planetary goodwill” prevails neighbours will not ceek to 

get rid of neighbours. If populations are exiled against their 

will they may well liken the League of Nations to Nebuchad- 

nezzar, and adapt Psalm exxxvii. (‘‘ By the waters of Babylon ”’) 

to their own plight.—I am, Sir, &e., G. Burcuetr. 
38 Mortlake Read, Kew Gardens, 





THE STANDARD OF VALUE AND THE EXCHANGES. 
{Yo tue Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.”*] 

S1r,—In your editorial comments on Mr, McKenna’s recent 
speech, you suggest that the economists have not explored the 
influence of a depreciation of the standard of value on the 
foreign exchanges, and the quotation from Coningsby would 
seem to imply that no such influence exists. May I be per- 
mitted to point out that neither of these conclusions is 
correct? Many years ago, Goschen, in his Foreign Exchanges 
(Chap. 1V.), asserted that while all other causes combined 
could hardly affect the exchanges by so much as 10 per cent., 
a depreciation of the standard might give rise to movements 
of 50 per cent. or more. More recently, Professor Cassel, in 
his memorandum prepared for the Brussels Conference, has 
indicated how the new parity is to be measured—viz., by a 
comparison of relative depreciation as reflected in index- 
numbers of general prices. If, for instance, the dollar in New 
York has depreciated by 100 per cent., and the pound sterling 
by 200 per cent., then the new rate of exchange will be estab- 
lished at a parity just half the old. This doctrine of “ pur- 
chasing power parity’ is well supported by statistics, and 
really follows from the conception of international trade as 
barter. If twenty silk hats in London, taken as typical of trade 
in general, ordinarily exchange for one American typewriter, 
then the effect of depreciation is simply to alter the rates of ex- 
change between dollars and pounds, so that the same number 
of these articles are bartered for each other as before. 

I should much like to comment on other points in which you 
appear te agree with Mr. McKenna, but do not wish to trespass 
further on your space except to point out that the doctrine 
that trade cannot flourish with falling prices is decisively dis- 
proved by the statistics of the so-called “‘ depression of trade” 
of 1874-1896. (See, for example, Cd. 4954 of 1909, pp. 4-9, 134, 
136-137.) During that period the production and consumption 
of all our staple industries (except agriculture) increased very 
greatly, both absolutely and per head of the population, and 
in value as well as in quantity. The quinquennial averages 
of the Clearing House returns rose from £5,114 to £6,789 
millions, in spite of a 40 per cent. fall in prices, and Income 
Tax from £515 to £707 millions (Schedule D, £227 to £357 
millions).—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. O’Farre... 

East India U.S. Club, 





THE LATE DR, F. W. PENNEFATHER. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir.—In “ X’s” interesting letter about F. W. Pennefather 
in the Spectator of February 19th he alludes to Pennefather’s 
admirable book Js Ulster Right? May I he allowed to relate 
another anecdote in connexion with that book, which, by the 
way, was published anonymously? Pennefather was in corre- 
spondence with Dr. G. W. Prothero about an article he was 
writing for the Quarlerly Review on some aspect of Irish 
affairs, and calling one day on the editor, Dr. Prothero said 
to him: “ When next you are in Dublin I wish you would 
call on So-and-so, as I should like you to know him, for I 
regard him as the first authority on the subject of Ireland ” 
tor words to that effect). Accordingly Pennefather called on 
Dr. Prothero’s friend, who, after greeting him, put his hand 
on a volume lying on his desk and said: “‘ Do you know that 


book? I have learned more about Ireland from it than from 
any other source.” The book was Is Ulster Right?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Hl. HWattam Murray. 


Sandling, Hythe, Kent. 





CONDITIONS IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I know nothing of Lady Sykes, nor do I care to ask what 
her motives may have been in launching such an indictment of 
the Government's present policy in Ireland upon a credulous 
English public. No doubt before doing so she at least com- 
municated with the various officers concerned, and afforded 
them an opportunity of giving their version of the deeds she 
records. We who for months past have been living under 
a reign of terror in Ireland, comparable only to that which 
existed at the time of the French Revolution, or to that which 
now exists under the Bolshevist régime in Russia, have a very 
different story to tell. It was the advent of the Auxiliary 


Police that first brought a ray of light to a vast though silent 
multitude of loyal subjects of the King, who for so long had 
seen murder and every form of crime stalk the land unpunished 





and unchecked. The hope was then revived, for which the 
presence of the Auxiliary Police is the only guarantee that 
criminals will once more be punished and the elementary 
conditions of civilization again restored.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin. Il. B. 





ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to announce through your paper that 
on Easter Tuesday the main part of St. George’s Chapel will 
be closed, probably for three years, in consequence of the 
necessity having arisen for extensive restoration? The danger 
is so pressing that the architects would not guarantee that 
the chapel would stand for another year without the collapse 
of the roof, a collapse which would entail utter destruction of 
the fabric with all its artistic and historical glories. Though 
the chapel and its precincts stand within the walls of the 
castle, they are an ecclesiastical freehold like any other Chure} 
property, and consequently public money cannot be spent on 
them. The Chapter have no funds available for the purpose. 
They laid the matter, therefore, before the Sovereign and 
Knights of the Order of the Garter, for whose use and by whose 
generosity the chapel was originally founded. 

It was then decided at a meeting of the Order, under tho 
presidency of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught :— 

1. That the chapel must be saved. 

2. That, in view of the financial conditions of the time, as 

little call as possible must be made on the generosity of the 
public, 
In pursuance of this decision it was arranged to spread the 
work over four years, and the members of the Order undertook 
to provide the funds for the first year. A committee was 
formed, including some representative men outside the Order, 
especially the Provosts of Eton and King’s as representing the 
interest of those great foundations in the chapel as the burial- 
place of their founder. Of this committee H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales agreed to be chairman. A gubscription was also 
begun among the members of the Order, which was responded 
to with the generosity they have always shown towards the 
chapel, a generosity all the more striking in the financial 
conditions of to«lay. This subscription, though not yet quite 
complete, amounts already to £20,000. When the first notice 
appeared in the papers many months ago that a restoration 
would be necessary, some of the firms holding the Royal 
Warrant united in sending me a handsome subscription, saying 
that they were doing so as an opportunity of giving expression 
to the gratitude which they, with the whole nation, felt for 
the great services the King and Royal Family had performed 
for the nation during the war, the restoration of a building eo 
closely associated with the Royal House being a suitable occa- 
sion, in their opinion, for such an expression of feeling. This, 
with one or two other subscriptions, has brought the fund up to 
£25,000. As we expect to spend about £2,000 a month, the first 
year’s work is secured. During this year we must try to raise 
the funds for next year, so that the work can go on without 
check. 

During the coming month we shall be glad to give facilities 
to those who would like to see the chapel before it is closed, 
especially to architectural and archaeological experts who wish 
to see what we are proposing to do. During the three years 
when the choir and transepts are closed the services will be 
held in the nave. 

The work is pure restoration, merely the replacing of 
decayed material. No alteration will be made in the fabric, and 
no restoration is included in the scheme which is not neces- 
sary for stability. The committee and the Chapter feel that 
this is an assurance due to the nation in its present financial 
difficulties. There is only one apparent exception to this rule. 
The architect holds, as Sir Christopher Wren urged long ago, 
that the King’s beasts must be restored on the pinnacles, as 
their weight is one of the counterpoires provided by the 
original architect to resist the thrust of the roof. The cost is 
not a very important item. Anyone can see their artistic 
value by looking at Hollar’s print of the chapel before their 
removal.—I am, Sir, &c., ALBERT BAILLIE 

(Dean of Windsor). 

The Deanery, Windsor Castle. 





REUNION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is sad to read, on the authority of the Archbishop of 
York, that the negotiations for Home Reunion have reached 
an impasse. My brother clergy are no doubt seriously divided 
as to the wisdom of making further advances in that direction, 
but I believe that the great majority of the laity see the 
urgency of the matter. Could not the Parochial Church 
Councils or Church meetings everywhere pass strong resolu- 
tions urging our leaders to go forward while there is yet time? 
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And might they not specially mention the Wesleyans, with 
whom we have no quarrel as to doctrine ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rectory, New Milton. J. E. Kewsau. 





BEHAVIOUR IN CHURCH. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—The sensitive and animated little study, so attractively 
typical of the Spectator’s lighter phase, which last week’s 
number contained presented a delicate subject suggestively 
and with sufficient precision, yet without dogmatism. I wish 
the same writer would treat similarly the question of the week- 
day uses of churches and ¢hapels—uses not directly devotional. 
Need the conventions, then, be quite so rigidly observed? Think 
especially of the villages. Is darkness and dead silence and a 
closed door the only answer the parish church and the Noncon- 
formist chapel can give, in the name of their Lord of Life, to 
the ery of the rural population for light, warmth, encourage- 
ment, and even laughter? Responsible for nine Wesleyan 
chapels in villages around Canterbury, I have tried experiments, 
providing a programme of vocal and instrumental music and 
recitations, but always with the singing of popular hymns and 
a common recital of the Lord’s Prayer. Incongruity? Not 
unless you bring it. Sixty folk have come instead of a faithful 
six who would have endured, possibly enjoyed, a sermon. But 
some of my Church of England friends have said—nothing! 
1 do not expect reunion until we have worked at it and worked 
jt out for the common good. It would be delectable to have the 
comments of your contributor on this real and, as I think, 
rather pathetic situation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wesley Manse, Canterbury. J. Epwarp Hartow. 





SENSE OF TUMOUR IN ANIMALS. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In the article “ Behaviour in Church,” which appeared 
in the Spectator of February 19th, it is asserted that there are 
those who maintain that no animal has any idea of what we 
mean by humour. Does not a dog or cat which plays with a 
ball show a sense of humour? A dog with which I was 
acquainted would hide a ball, and then run round the room 
Surely that dog showed a keen 


pretending to search for it. 
Leieu. 


sense of humour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


* Spectaton.’’] 





TUE DOG RIVER 
{To THE Epitor oF THE 
Sir,—Mr. Thompson is right in stating that the inscription at 
the Dog River, Syria, mentions only the XXIst Corps and ‘‘a 
detachment of French troops.’’ I give below the actual text 
of the inscription, which is incised in the rock in plain Roman 
characters :— 
THE XXI. BRITISH ARMY CORPS 
WITH 
LE DETACHMENT FRANCAIS 
DE PALESTINE ET SYRIE 
OCCUPIED 
BEIRUT AND TRIPOLI 
OCTOBER 1918 A.D. 
The above inseription is enclosed in a fancy panel, with a 
shamrock leaf.in the centre above the inscription, three of 
leaflets contain a “ VII.” and the fourth and lowest 
leaflet the word “‘corps.” 
Another inscription in Gothie characters states :— 
THE BRITISH DESERT MOUNTED CORPS 
AIDED BY 
THE ARAB FORCES OF KING HUSSEIN 
CAPTURED 
DAMASCUS, HOMS AND ALLEPPO 
OCTOBER 1918. 

It is to be regretted that the two English inscriptions, unlike 
the french inscription and the Egyptian and Assyrian ones at 
the same spot, do not mention the name of the King, nor the 
regiments which took part in the occupation. The names of 
people and regiments would have a far greater interest to 
posterity than “ The XXI..Corps,” which barely conveys any- 
thing to the minds of those who have not served in it. A 
historical inscription should give as much information as 
possible, as it might outlast our civilization and other civiliza- 
tions following it—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Mackay. 

Carmel House, Mount Carmel, Haifa, Palestine, 

February Sth. 


whose 





HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS IN WORKS OF ART. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I am exceedingly grateful for the appreciative review 
of my book Hamlet and the Scottish Succession in your last 
issue, There is, however, one phrase on which you will per- 
haps allow me to comment. Your reviewer says: “If Hamlet 
is not to be understood without a historical commentary it 
loses some of its value as a work of art.’”” Now this seems to 





me a mistake if only for the reason that most great poets 
require a historical commentary if they are to be fully intel. 
ligible. Take, for instance, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
It is possible to enjoy that work without knowing anything 
about the French Revolution, but we cannot understand its 
full meaning unless we know something of the historical back- 
ground. Or take a still greater example, the Divina Com- 
media of Dante. Much of that poem would still remain 
glorious if the entire history of the thirteenth century were 
forgotten, but I think every Dante student will agree with 
me that it is not fully intelligible until we understand the 
political ideas of the epoch, and that we appreciate Dante’s 
genius far more when we know the full meaning of his poem. 

Now my quarrel with Shakespearean critics is not that they 
consider the aesthetic element in his plays as the most 
important—it is so, and it must always remain so—but that 
they detach Shakespeare so completely from his historic back- 
ground that they fail to cee the full meaning, and therefore 
the full aesthetic value, of his plays. My own belief on the 
matter is that Shakespeare was as profoundly interested in 
European politics as Dante himself, and that, like Dante, he 
was an Imperialist, and for much the same reasons, because 
Imperialism meant in his day the freedom of the nationalities 
for individual development as against the Papal tyranny. 
Hence, I take it, his eagerness for the Scottish Succession, 
because, like so many other men of his time—Spenser, Essex, 
Bacon, James I. himself—he was eager for the creation of a 
great Protestant Britain which should he the protagonist in 
a struggle against Spain and Rome. The truth is that we 
suffer from a want of patriotism; we have left the history of 
the Elizabethan period most imperfectly studied, and hence, I 
believe, much in Shakespeare himself remains unintelligible 
and is misunderstood.—I am, Sir, &c., Lintan WINSTANLEY. 
Senior Common Room, Aberystwyth. 





MR. MELLOR’S “DIRECT ACTION.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’} 
Sir,—I have just had my attention drawn to your very 
kind review of my book Direct Action in your issue of 


January 29th. I do not desire to enter into any controversy 
with regard to my presentation of the case for Direct Action, 
but I do feel that it is necessary to clear away what might 
perhaps be a slight misapprehension in your readers’ minds 
as a result of reading the review. It is true that I was, at 
the time the book was published, Industrial Editor of the 
Daily Herald (on whose staff I still serve in the capacity cf 
News Editor), but it is incorrect, and to a certain degree, 
uncomplimentary to myself, to suggest that, because, in your 
opinion, the Daily Herald has moved “ slightly to the right,” 
therefore my beek was written prior to that move which you 
appear to have perceived. I can assure you that the views 
expressed in my book, which was written towards the end of 
last year, are the views I at present hold. If anything, I have 
moved further to the ieft.—I am, Sir, &c., W. MELLor. 

7 Albert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 


S 
¢ 





THE “NEW MODEL” NEWSPAPER. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “* Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—In reference to a sentence in your article on “ The New 
Model ”’ in your issue of February 19th: “‘ It is quite possible 
that some enterprising man will one day advertise his own 
paper by admitting no advertisements at all, and by giving 
his readers all his space,” it is perhaps worth while to note 
that for many years Mr. A. R. Orage, the distinguished editor 
of the New Age, has “ admitted no advertisements at all 
and has given his readers all his space.’”’ It is true that the 
New Age is a weekly paper, but the importance of “ securing 
that unimpeachable independence which undoubtedly 5s 
esteemed by the public ” is as real for the weekly as for the 
daily journal. And, at present, where is the paper which 
admits advertisements and does not depend upon them; and, 
depending on them, does not dread the loss of them or the 
dread of their loss? So that it seems our newspapers now are 
in scarcely any cases independent. But the New Age has no 
fear of this kind: for it has no advertisement; it is independent 
and its readers are certain that they have the authentic voice 
of its editor in many of its columns. I should expect this 
letter to be published in the Spectator if the best traditions 
of R. H. Hutton’s editorship still hold good as they did when 
I first became one of its constant readers fifty years ago. But 
the times have changed and the manners of the Spectator have 
changed with them; and I have no expectation that a letter, 
which in the first place refers to the New Age, and in the 
second suggests that the Spectator may be influenced by its 
25 per cent. of paying advertisements, will ever be allowed to 
confront your readers from one of your own printed pages.— 
I am, Sir, &., W. G. RuswBRoors. 
st. Olave’s, Tower Bridge, S.E. 1. 
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LECTURES IN AID OF THE 
“JI.PAQ,” 
(To rHe Bpiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—“ J.P.A.0.” are the initials, now becoming familiar, of 
the Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council, a body of Members 
of Parliament and women social workers who meet periodically 
to consider and amend Bills dealing with social reform. The 
President is Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, and an Honorary 
Parliamentary Secretary represents each of the main parties 
in the House of Commons. Committees of experts are formed 
from members of the Council especially informed on the work 
under discussion. After careful and judicial inquiry reports 
are issued to Members of the House of Commons. During the 
seven years of its existence recommendations of the Council 
have been incorporated in the following Acts: (1) Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913; (2) the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1914; (8) Education Act, 1918 (new clause making compulsory 
the education of physically defective children); (4) Housing 
Aot, 1919. 

This work entails a certain outlay in office and printing 
expenses, a fund for which is raised by subscription from 
members of the Council. In aid of this fund three literary 
lectures will be given in the State Room of the Governor’s 
House, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, by kind permission of the 
Governor, General Sir Neville Lyttelton. On March Ist Mr. 
John Bailey will lecture on “ Don Quixote,” on March 8th 
Sir Henry Newbolt on the “ Poems of Walter de la Mare,” 
and on March 15th Mr. de la Mare will himself discourse 
“ Of Islands and Robinson Crusoe.” The hour will be 5.30 p.m. 
The price of tickets is £1 1s. for the course, or 10s. 6d. for a 
single lecture. Tickets may be had from Mrs. C. I’. Torrey, 
Office of the Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council, 7 Hobart 
Place, S.W. 1, or at the door at the time of the lectures.—I am, 
Sir, &c., May Fate. 


THREE LITERARY 





THE A BC OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 
(To tar Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Four readers of the above-named article, wishing to 
assure themselves of the existence of their subconscious selves, 
experimented as directed in your article of February 12th. 
With three of the party the experiment was successful, but 
with the fourth the bright object remained absolutely 
stationary. What does this portend?—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Constant Reaper. 

[We have shown this letter to the author of the articles on 
lsycho-Analysis, who has replied that it is impossible to give 
the reason for the failure of a single experiment unless all the 
which our 


details are provided, Often the experiment 
correspondent tried will not work if people set their wills 
very firmly either for or against success. Nervousness or 


anxiety also produces failure. It often happens that if an 
experimenter who has failed tries again when alone, or under 
different conditions, he will meet with success.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE DOMESTIC SERVANT QUESTION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To rHe Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
The time has surely come when something might be 


nor 


B1r,- 
done to show the world that domestic work is not dull, 
derogatory if done in the right spirit. 


cause Englishwomen of the leisure classes before the war had 
emancipated themselves from personal household supervision. 
The effect of this was naturally not seen until the supply of 
trained servants was used up. The war further complicated 
the matter. Girls have been taught by example and precept 
for years to look down on domestic work. We have sown the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind; but it is a little too 
much of a good thing, in the impoverished state of the country, 
to have to pay unemployment doles to those who will not take 
the trouble to learn to do work of the greatest national im- 
portance, which is crying out for workers. The great need 
of the moment is for mistresses to learn to train their own 
maids, and for every possible means to be taken to remove 
the stigma of domestic drudge from the valuable work of 
domestic service. A girl’s cap and apron should be a badge 
of honour. 

Queen Mary is doing her best. 
to play up. 

Short hours of work, daily free time, and good outings; 
high wages, pleasant surroundings in the shape of agreeable 
well-furnished kitchens, sitting-rooms, and bedrooms; clubs 


God bless her! We all ought 


in which dances, whist drives, picnics, &c., can be arranged 
for leisure hours are the chief panaceas put forward for the 
improvement of the unpopular occupation of domestic service. 
These are all good, but as a cook-general I protest they are 
not enough. It is public opinion and the spirit in which the 


The reason there are | 
so few properly qualified domestic servants at present is be- | 








work is done that we must change. We shall never work 
through the difficulty by the mere application of material 
concessions. May I suggest the formation of a National Gui! d 
of Home-makers to which employers and employees could 
alike belong? Its work would be to organize quite small 
drawing-meetings and study-circles, for the free discussion 
of domestic employment and difficulties from both points of 
view; raise the status of domestic work by encouraging the 
training of mistresses as well as maids; and bring about a 
better understanding between mistress and maid. For until 
we regain the human and personal relationship between the 
family and staff of home workers the very best trade union 
regulations will not satisfy for long. One reason why servants 
have had a hard time is because mistresses have not always 
understood the art of eliminating the unnecessary, and servants 
have not known alwaye how to work methodically. Some of 
course have. I am said to be a good cook and teacher, and 
it would give me great pleasure to give my services in the 
work of training girls. I should not want wages, only boar. 
and lodging, if any lady would take up this piece of nationa| 
service in a small way in her own home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cook-GENERAL 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—In regard to unemployment doles the following case has 
come to my notice <A very capable domestic left her place in 
her native county to go into a mill, which, after a while, went 
on short time. She is now working three days a week and 
receiving unemployment dole for the other three. In Leeds 
at the present time there are, it is said, 930 domestic servants 
applying for unemployment doles, and this while in every daily 
paper there are columns of advertisements for domestics in 
every capacity. Is it not time that this scandal should cease 
and the ratepayers’ money put to a better use? A friend of 
mine was told by a high-class dressmaker who employed on 
her staff a delicate girl, unable to do an ordinary woman’s 
work, that, much to her regret, she had had to dismiss her 
owing to the unions forbidding her to work under a certain 
wage. The girl, who was grateful to her employer and happy 
in her work, is now at home doing nothing. The mother, in 
her distress, asked the employer whether the case could be 
met by her granting the wage on the understanding that 
she (the mother) paid her back the balance every time. Yet 
Trade Union leaders whine over the hardships of unemploy- 
ment!—I am, Sir, &c., MIpLanps. 





NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘“‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view is 
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POETRY. 
cnnsincailinisaians 
CREDO. 
Waar is the end, then? Not a sigh, a kiss, 
A memory, a tear, a sobbing breath?— 
Hearts proud as ours can stoop to no such death; 

Our royal state can scarce descend to this. 

Not thus, Most Dear, shall we each other miss; 

Ours is the earth, its sorrow and its pride, 
We are an army marching side by side 

Qn to innumerable victories. 

Your laughter and my tears, my tears, your laughter— 
These things are life; these live; these shall not pass 
Whilst we two live, who are so living, yet. 

And if we’re tired at night, well, sleep comes after— 
Sleep gentle as the swaying of long grass 
In a cool meadow which salt winds leave wet. 

MarGaAret SAOKVILLE. 


THE THEATRE. 
—<j>——___ 
AT THE COURT THEATRE, SHAKESPEARE’S KING 
HENRY IV. (PART IL.), PRODUCED BY J. B. FAGAN. 
Mr. Facan’s production of Henry IV. is a great improvement 
on his Midsummer Night's Dream; much of the acting is | 
excellent, none of it incompetent. | 

To take the drawbacks first of all, it is a pity that he gave us 
so much “ Garden City ” half-timbering. Many of the characters 
—Mr. Justice Shallow, for instance—appear to have lived in | 
dreadful little, toppling, jerry-built buildings in the worst | 
Finchley style. Second, it was a pity that at the performance | 
at which I attended there were so many waits. This may not, 
however, have been normal, as a series of curious mishaps 
showed that the stage hands were in some way displeased with 
us. Thirdly, Mr. Alfred Clark, the admirable Bottom of Mr, 
Fagan’s Midswmmer Night's Dream, had not quite the bonhomie | 
for Falstaff. He acted with great discretion, was never offensive, 
and gave full play to the text and the Knight’s jokes—his | 
restraint in the matter of “knock-about,” by the way, is | 
excellent. But, alas ! he had not quite the sly, glowing careless- 
ness of the vast extravagant. The scene with Mistress Quickly | 
and Doll Tearsheet (both very well acted, indeed) never quite | 
worked up to the pitch of roystering that would have made the 
unmasking of the Prince and of Poins the stagely effective 
thing it should be. 

Mr. Justice Shallow was quite perfectly played by 
Mr. H. O. Nicholson. It is a part which might easily be made 
either feeble or exaggerated, but Mr. Nicholson seemed to have 
completely got inside the skin of the little shrunken flibberti- 
gibbet. With what infinite slyness and sneering affection the 
part is written! ‘OO, would ’a say! Bounce! would ’a 
say!” Mr. Nicholson understood it all. The whole scene with 
the recruits was excellent, except that, alas! Mr. Perrott spoilt 
the part of Feeble by making him quite comic. He completely 
missed that most effective figure for ‘ sob-stuff,” the poor 
starveling woman’s tailor who yet “ will not bear a base mind ” 
and who “ owes God a debt.” I do beg him to reconsider his 
voice, actions, and make-up, and to give proper weight to one 
of Shakespeare’s most cunning appeals to our deep-seated senti- 
mentality. Mr. Frank Collier as the King was a very convincing 
sick man, and Mr. Basil Rathbone, on the whole, was very 
satisfactory as the Cinema Prince who afterwards grew into a 
Cinema King. The courtly characters were well played, and the 
real armour worn by the soldiers was effective. I think Miss 
Iris Hawkins as Falstafi's page was the best female “ boy” I 
have ever seen. Never once did she hint her femininity, but 
was content to remain, from the apple she chawed in the First 
Act to the end, the complete urchin. 

The Second Part of King Henry IV. is, I think, rightly held 
to be the most cunning of Shakespeare’s plays. It is so experi- 
enced, so stagey, so well calculated. For example, Feeble’s 
turning on of the “‘ water-works” in the middle of the revu: 
scene of the comic recruits, and that most effective “ strong ” 
scene in the darkened chesnber with the king on his sick bed, 
But we never get the sense in it that Shakespeare was writing 
for himself ; he is not, as usual, the Johnny Head-in-Air of the 
stage. Only once does he hint that he might have made his 
Prince Hal into a Hamlet. 














Prince Henpy: Marry, I tell thee; it is not meet that I 


should be sad, now my father is sick: albeit I could tell to thee 
(as to one it pleases me, for fault of a better, to call my friend), 
I could be sad, and sad indeed, too. 

Porns: Very hardly upon such a subject. 

Prince Henry : By this hand, thou think’st me as far in the 
devil’s book, as thou and Falstaff, for obduracy and persistenoy 5 
let the end try the man, But I tell thee, my heart bleeds in- 
wardly, that my father is so sick; and keeping such vile com. 
pany as thou art, hath in reason taken from mé all ostentation 
of sorrow. 

Pons: The reason ? 

Prince Henry: What would’st thou think of me, if I should 
weep ? 

Pons: I would think thee a most princely hypocrite. 

Prince Henry : It would be every man’s thought ; and thou 
art & blessed follow, to think as every man thinks: never a 
man’s thought in the world keeps the road-way better than 
thine: every man would think me a hypocrite, indeed. 


And then come in the boy and Bardolph and the spell is 
broken; the competent, effective thread is resumed. It is 
probably a good thing. Hamlet would not have fitted—he was 





better reserved for the platform at Elsinore. TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Gatery.—The Betrothal .. ‘is i ++ 8.15—2.15 
{A Maeterlinck musical comedy 
Lonpvon Pavition.—London, Paris and New York .15—2.30 
The last act of Andromaque by players trom the Comédie 
Francaise has been thrown in; but Racine minced is not 
Racine. 
St. Martin’s.—V'he Wonderful Visit «+ 8.15—2.30 
{A dramatization by Mr. St. John Ervine of Mr. Wells’s 
novel, in which the angel goes to stay at the vicarage. | 
Lirrts THEaTRE.—T'he London Grand Guignol .. 3.15—2.30 
[Still very good, though with not quite so well-arranged a 
programme. Miss Sybil Thorndike, however, is atill 
per my her Russian general and Mr. Russell Thorndik 
is still in the condemned cell.) 








BOOKS 
ansehen 
REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS.* 

ALL students of politics and social economics are under a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Postgate for giving them the book which 
is the main subject of this ncetice. The volume supplies us with 
the chief documents of the Socialistic and Communistic sides 
of the revolutions that have taken place in Europe during the 
past 117 years. These include the great French Revolution, 
the Chartist Movement, the Revolutions of 1848, the first 
Internationale, the Commune, and the Russian Revolutions. 
Mr. Postgate not only helps us by giving us under one cover 
documents which otherwise must be searched for in many 
volumes, and sometimes in quite inaccessible places, but edits 
them in a very scholarly fashion. He occasionally shows his 
Communistic opinions in his notes, but that does not decrease 
but increases the value of the volume. It shows the nature of 
the apologia which is deliberately put forward by a man of 
brains and learning. 

We are also grateful to Mr. Postgate for his plain speaking. 
He does not try to pretend that things are not what they are 
or that consequences will not be what they will be and what 
they are meant to be. He calls a spade a spade and man- 
slaying homicide without any camouflage. We know where 
we are with him and with his friends, and there is no pretence 
that a Communistio revolution will be a kind of chapel Sunday- 
school treat, with the elders in broadcloth frock coats, top hats, 
and black gloves iong in the fingers, and their prim ladies in 
silk, where everybody hands round cake to everybody else, while 
doing and saying kind things, while at the same time, though 
all are promised perfect freedom to do what they like, they 
all instinotively do exactly as “Teacher says,” and behave 
like little gentlemen and ladies! Mr. Postgate knows 
better. He realizes that when the Communistic gods are 
athirst something very different happens. The inauguration 
of world happiness wil! be a blood-feast rather than a love-feast, 
There will be plenty of drilling and killing, and fire, famine,and 
slaughter. There will be dancing, no doubt, but it will not be 
of the ‘“‘ Here we go round the mulberry bush” type, but a full- 
fledged orgy in which the blood of the victims will be mingled 
with that of the revellers. The colour of the ballet will be 
blood, and even if the love interest is Communistio, the 


* (1) Revolution from 1789 to 1906. By R. W. Postgate. London : Grant 
Richards. (18s, net.}——(2) Z'he Bolshevik Theory. Same Author and publisher. 
(7s. 6d, net.) 
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ccmmissaries will claim all the best girls as they inaugurate the 
new droits de seigneurs. 

Of course, Mr. Postgate, being an Englishman, does not 
himself want this sort of thing. He cherishes the larger Revolu- 
tionary hope, and genuinely believes that it will only be “just 
while we are settling down, you know,” that the red blood 
will flow. His very interesting book The Bolshevik Theory, already 
noticed shortly in these columns, is quite optimistic on this 
point. Our busincss just now, however, is with the documents, 
and we will only once more express the great interest and 
satisfaction which his book has given us. It is one more proof 
of the value of an Oxford training. Though so keen a Bolshevik, 
Mr. Postgate has not forgotten the value of moderation in 
exposition, of putting the arguments on the other side fairly, 
and of meeting them fairly, and, above all, of not disfiguring 
his page with what for want of a better term we must call 
“Tosh ’—either the Tosh of humbug and deceit, or the Tosh 
of the pirate who tries to frighten one by blacking his face and 
making his breath smell of sulphur. Mr. Postgate marshals his 
documents just as if he were writing about the war or the 
Insurrection of the Gracchi. We hope that his Bolshevik 
friends will be as grateful as we are. In that case, if the Com- 
munistic revolution comes off, when his particular section of the 
party is ripe for execution, we hope, though we fear it is a faint 
hope, that the clearness and impartiality of his books will be 
accounted for righteousness, and win him a reprieve. 

In our opinion, by far the most interesting thing in the book 
is the well-known Manifesto of the Communist Party, written 
by Marx and Engels, which was published in London in 1847. 
What exact part Engels took in the matter is not actually known. 
But though it is generally considered as another Liddell and 
Scott mystery, we plump for Marx. If this view is correct, as 
we have little doubt it is, Marx was very much at his best in 
1847, for his later productions, for example, Capitalism, tend 
to be dull, dreary, and muddle-headed things. Capitalism is, 
indeed, as nearly unreadable as anything can be which is by 
its nature fraught with an interest so tremendous. Marx by 
instinct and inclination had a great deal of the German 
professor in him, and no doubt he thought it was only scemly 
to be dull when the theme was great. In any case, there 
is no dullness about the Manifesto. It is on fire. It is very 
frank, and there are also traces of irony about it which are 
distinctly Hellenic in tone. In places, indeed, it reminds one of 
Plato, and still more of that supreme piece of political diabolism, 
the Melian Controversy in Thucydides. Whoever it was who 
gave its English garb to the Manifesto—possibly Marx himself—*¢ 
had a real sense of style. 

The Manifesto begins excellently—‘ A spectre is haunting 
in Europe—the spectre of Communism.’’ Marx proclaims that 
“the history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles,” and he thinks that this has been “‘a warfare 
which has always ended cither in a revolutionary transformation 
of the whole of society or in the common ruin of the contending 
elasses.”” That, of course, can be proved to be an absolute mis- 
apprehension and misstatement of history. All the same it 
is a good * teeth-rattler,” and this is what its author wanted 
it to be. There has never been a real revolutionary transforma- 
tion of the whole of society, though of course there has been 
common ruin of the contending classes. Revolutions of the 
kind Marx means, i.e., of the non-political sort, have always 
failed. 

That is a pretty bad start for Marx’s premises, and a start 
which, curiously enough, Mr. Postgate, to judge by the general 
tone of his books, would have to admit es bad, i.¢., contrary to 
the facts. The next premise is equally wrong. He declares that 
* All society is more and more splitting up into two opposing 
camps, into two great hostile classes: the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat.” We may say of this, as Gibbon said of one 
of the statements in regard to the persecutions set forth by the 
early Christian fathers: “‘ This statement, though probable, is 
certainly false.” Society is much less split up into the “ haves ” 
and “ have nots” thanit was. The essential condition in regard 
to society in England, America, and in France, and indeed in all 
civilized countries, is that it is becoming more and more graded, 
and that the graduation tends to become less and less acute and 
more and more gentle. What was a serics of very steep and 


difficult steps is becoming an exceedingly smooth incline. 
There may be the same distance from the very top to the very 
bottom, but the slope is extraordinarily easy. Two false 
premises of this kind, when they are adopted by a man who 





is a highly skilled logician as was Marx, are quite enough to 
produce before he has done with them the most huge, bloated 
and preposterous superstructure that the wit of man can 
imagine. That is the worst of logic. It is like building without 
well-levelled foundations. When you start your wall there 
seems by eye very little or nothing wrong with it, but when vou 
have got it up some thirty or forty feet the out-of-truencss ig 
appalling. As Macaulay in his famous essay pointed out to 
Mr. Gladstone, the then youthful hope of the Tory Party, 
nothing is so dangerous as accurate logic if you have not taken 
care to get your premises exactly right. If you are a bad 
logician, it is always possible that you may arrive at a just 
conclusion from wrong premises. If your logic is just and accu- 
rate, there is no possibility of your ever even blundering into 
sense. Your true logic based upon bad premises must inevitably 
lead you to the realms of intellectual earthquake and eclipse. 

However, we do not propose here to meet Marx’s arguments 
so much as to give one or two fine flowers, for so indeed they are, 
of Marx’s exposition. It is interesting to see, though he probabl y 
did not know much about them in the forties, how Marx borrowed 
from Carlyle, Ruskin,and the Young England party. Many of 
his expressions might have stepped right out of the works of 
these writers, or perhaps still more out of Sybil, Coningsby, 
or Tancred. The following passage shows that we have warrant 
for our words :— 

“The bourgeoisie, wherever it has conquered power, has 
destroyed all feudal, patriarchal, and idyllic relations. It has 
pitilessly torn asunder all the many-coloured feudal bonds which 
united men to their ‘ natural superiors,’ and has left no other tie 
twixt man and man but naked self-interest and callous cash 
payment. It hes drowned religious ecstasy, chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, and middle class sentimentality in the ice-cold water of 
egotistical calculation. It has transformed personal worth into 
mere exchange value, and substituted for countless dearly 
bought chartered freedoms the one and only unconscionable 
freedom of Free Trade. It has, in ono word, replaced an ex- 
ploitation veiled by religious and political illusions by exploita- 
tion open, unashamed, direct, and brutal.” 

Here is another Disracli-like expression from Marx: “ The 
bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule of the town.” 
One might imagine Mr. Postgate, who has still a bit of the don 
in him, setting this as the subject for an essay to Lenin or 
Trotsky with the comment: ‘“ Illustrate this from the policy 
followed by the dictatorship of the Proletariat at Moscow.” 

Very interesting and very important is the passage in the 
Manifesto about “ over-production.” We cannot, however, 
deal with it here except to say that it is another of those false 
premises which a pure logician like Marx accepts with all the 
gay ardour of a lover who would not dream of stooping to inquire 
whether it was nature or the cosmetic expert who produced the 
rosy cheek of the beloved. Marx, it is curious to note, claims 
that the Proletarians are not only the redeemcrs of the earth 
but the actual majority. Mr. Postgate, on the other hand, 
in his book The Bolshevik Theory has the candour and good 
sense to admit that they are nothing of the kind, and to explain 
in effect that the most that can be said as to this claim is that the 
majority may possibly be drilled, coerced, and even slaughtered 
into being good Communists. It must, however, be a minority 
job, and a very tough job too. This very positive con- 
tradiction is interesting and important. It is of course just 
possible that in Marx’s day, i.e. 1847, the Proletarians in England, 


offspring, were in the majority. The said Proletarians are now 
a very small minority of the population. The difference is duc 
to the working of the abused capitalist system or, as it ought 
to be called, “ the system of private property and free exchange.” 
That system has never yet had a full chance, but in spite of the 
disabilities that have been applied to it by the protectionists, 
by the bureaucrats, by the Communists, and by revolutionaries 
and reactionaries generally, it has done, and is doing, immense 
things to raise the general level of civilization. If it continues, it 
will enormously improve the material position of the workers 
and proportionately spoil the position of the capitalist. 
Capital, by its accumulations, is always cutting its own throat, 
or apparently cutting its own throat, for capital, curiously 
enough, is contented and less inclined to be foolish and arbitrary 
when it is abundant than when it is scarce. The accumulation 
of capital gives Labour its opportunity. 

Here we are incidentally led to touch upon another of Marx's 
fallacious premises. He never managed to arrive at a true defini- 
tion of “ Capital,” but again, like a true logician, took it on trust. 
Your logician hates definitions as much as does your practical 
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man. But here we are bound to say. that in this act of intel- 
lectual laziness or cynicism Marx has been well supported 
by the professors. One of the most crying wants in political 
economy is a good definition of the word “‘ Capital.” At present 
we use it in a dozen senses. 

When Marx comes to what he would call close quarters 
with the institution of private property he is likea man bandying 
blows with an imaginary giant in a fog. He becomes intel- 
lectually ridiculous, though at the same time exceedingly 
interesting. After saying that Communists can condense their 
theory into one phrase, ‘“ Abolition of private property,” he 
declares that ‘‘ Property, in its present form, is based on the 
antagonism of capital and wage-labour.” That of course is 
pure rubbish. Property is based upon the co-operation of 
capital and wage-labour, i.e., upon exchange, or, as Bastiat 
explained it, the “union of forces” between these two powers. 
However, Marx is certainly candid: ‘* You reproach us because 
we would abolish your property. Precisely so; that is our 
intention.” 

And now we must note a very interesting and significant 
passage in the Manifesto. For the last year or so the apologists 
of the Bolsheviks have been telling us that any report of the 
nationalization of women was a pure anti-revolutionary lie, and 
that nothing of the kind had ever existed or had ever been contem- 
plated, or could be contemplated, by such virtuous people as 
the Soviet or Proletarian Dictatorship at Moscow. We are 
bound to say that we were rather inclined to believe this, and 
to hold that the so-called proclamation of one of the provincial 
Soviets proposing the nationalization of women was started by 
some insane Bolshevik bureaucrat and was never meant to be 
taken seriously. The following passage of the Communist Bible, 
i.e, the Manifesto of 1847, makes us think, however, that 
there is something in the charge :— 

“ But you Communists would introduce community of women, 
shrieks the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. The bourgeois sees in 
his wife a mere instrument of production. He hears that the 
instruments of production are to become common property, and 
nsturally can only think that the lot of becoming common 
property will likewise fail to women. He never suspects that 
the real point aimod at is to do away with the position of women 
as mere instruments of production. For the rest, nothing is 
more ridiculous than the virtuous horror of our bourgeois at 
the community of women which he pretends will be officially 
established by the Communists. The Communists have no 
need to introduce community of women; it has noarly alweys 
existed. The members of our bourgeoisie, not content with 
having the wives and daughters of their proletarians at their 
disposal, not to speak of official prostitution, take special delight 
in mutually seducing each other’s wives. Bourgeois marriage 
is in reality community of wives. The Communists could at 
most be accused of wishing to replace a hypocritical and con- 
cealed community of women by an officiel and open community 
of women. For the rest, it is evident that with the ebolition of 
the present system of production will disappear also the com- 
munity of women resulting from it, i.e., public prostitution.” 
At any rate, Marx’s apologia is a very curious one. It is also 
one which mest women will read with a sense of dread as well 
es of horror. They will demand something more satisfactory 
than to be told that history already condemns them to some 
form of Communistic possession. 

In the final portion of the Manifesto, that which deals with 
Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism, there are some delightful 
examples of irony, as, for example, the remark :— 

“Bourgeois socialism only attains adequate expression when 
it becomes a mere figure of rhetoric. Free trade—in the interest 
of the working class! Protection—in the interest of the 
working cless! Prison reform—in the interest of the 
working class! That is the last and only serious word of 
bourgeois socialism. The socialism of the bourgeoisie is summed 
up in the mpage : the bourgeois is a bourgeois—in the interest 
of the working class.” 

The Manifesto ends with the following words :— 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can only be attained by the 
forcible overthrow of existing social conditions. Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a Communistie revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to 
win.—WorkKERS OF ALL LANps, UNITE!” 

We have marked dozens and dozens of passages for extract 
in this stimulating and interesting book, not only because they 
contain misrepresentations which can be beneficially exposed, 
but because they are incidentally full of excellent things. For 
example, we find Camille Desmoulins in The Old Cordelier 
declaring that Momoro and his friends were always saying to 
the revolutionaries what the Spanish priests said to Montezuma ; 
“ The gods are athirst.. ..” Poor Camille Desmoulins, in the 





expectation of the guillotine, does not appear to have verified 
his references. Another curiosity is to find the bloodstained 
Hébert saying that the Feui!lants demanded “the constitu- 
tion, the whole constitution, and nothing but the constitution.” 
Hitherto it has always been said that the Spectator under 
Rintoul first used the phrase during the reform agitation of 
1832. Yet another “origin” is worth noting. Mr. Postgate 
prints a very interesting insurrectionary leaflet seized by 
General Napier in 1839. It begins: “Dear brothers! Now 
are the times to try men’s souls!”” We were under the im- 
pression that it was Lowell, or Walt Whitman, or Lincoln himself 
who first used the words during the Civil War—unless, which is 
possible, Tom Paine was the originator. 

We have only one cause of disappointment in Mr. Postgate’s 
documents, He gives us the poignant and intensely interesting 
“The Song of the Lower Classes,” by Ernest Jones— 
a splendid example of revolutionary verse. But he does not 
give us that wonderful song of the Chartists in which the life 
of the worker was compared to the Passion of Christ in words 
that bite into the live man’s flesh for parchment. Again, 
though we are sure that this was not through any desire to 
conceal the facts, but by accident, he does not illustrate a fact 
which he is always dwelling upon—the split between the Chartists 
and the Communists, by including the Corn Law rhymer’s 
epigram on a Communist (we quote from memory) :— 

* What is a Communist ? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Blunderer, or pilferer, or worse, he is willing 
To put down his penny, and pocket my shilling.” 





CONTROL IN INDUSTRY.* 
ContRo is now one of the most fashionable words among those 
who are trying to alter the balance of power between Labour 
and Capital. Phrases, like men, come and go, and it is quite 
possible that within a few years the point of view of Labour will 
have shifted once more, but as things are there is no doubt that 
most of the efforts of Labour leaders are directed towards 
securing a greater degree of what they call control. A striking 
change was brought about by the war. Before the war we heard 
much more of poverty then of control; trade unions were so 
deeply engaged in trying to keep wages, as they said, “ above 
the level of subsistence ” that they hed little time for the more 
ambitious policy of gathering the control of industry into the 
hands of the manual workers. In itself the change is a good 
sign. Everybody knows that when a man has not enough 
money to buy for himsclf and his family the neccssaries of life 
he can think of nothing else. Making ends meet is a preoccu- 
pation which excludes other thoughts. The very fact, then, 
that the basis of discussion has passed from poverty to control 
isa proof, ifany proof were needed, that “real wages” throughout 
the country are considerably higher than they ever were before. 

The author of the book before us, Mr. Carter L. Goodrich, 
is an American student of economics who has toured England 
collecting information about the nature and extent of control 
as practised by the workers. He expresses his gratitude to all 
those who readily gave information to “an outsider.” This is 
very polite of Mr. Goodrich, but the truth is that Englishmen 
find it impossible to regard any American, particularly an 
American engaged in sincere and serious inquiry, as either a 
foreigner or an outsider. We are glad that Mr. Goodrich was 
willingly helped, but we on our side have to express our gratitude 
to him for his investigations. We do not know of any other 
book quite on these lines, 

It must be admitted, however, that when Mr. Goodrich has 
described all his discoveries it is impossible to trace any coherent 
plan on the part of the workers for getting control. The ordinary 
man who knows little about the matter will probably ask a 
very simple question which is capable of a very simple answer. 
He will say: ‘‘ If the workers want control, why on earth don’t 
they get it in the most obvious way ? Why don’t trade unions 
apply their funds, together with any money which they can 
collect privately or publicly, to buying a commanding financial 
interest in certain companies ? The shares of most companies 
can be bought freely in the markets. If a group of unions, 
instead of dissipating their funds upon a strike which at the 
best will bring them in another 2s. or 3s, a week, were to buy 
up the bulk of shares in a company they could elect their own 
directors, and they would exercise control to a degree which has 

* The Frontier of Control : a) Study in Workshop Politics. By Carter L. 
Goedrich. London: Bell. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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never yet been possible. If a single company thus controlled 
flourished and paid better wages than other companies there 
would be a precedent that would shake the industrial world.” 

Alas! the ordinary man will find it oxtremely difficult to 
get the simple answer he wants to this simple proposition. He 
will be told that all the funds are allotted to other purposes; 
that trade union funds actually have been invested in companies 
—for example, in railways—and so on and so forth, but he 
will still be left wondering why a determined effort is never made 
by the workers at capturing any particular company or any 
particular industry as could no doubt be done. 

The ordinary man is therefore driven to ask himself the further 
questions: Are the Labour leaders who demand control really 
sincere ? Have they confidence in their own ideas? So far 
as it is legitimate to apply the experience of one country to 
snother, it is worth while to suggest that some misgivings may 
recently have been caused among British Labour leaders by the 
dismal! culmination of the attempt of the Italian workers to 
get control. The Italian workers seized a great many factories, 
turned out.the managers and the managing staffs, and proceeded 
to run the factories themselves, declaring that they had all the 
necessary knowledge and ability. Withina very few weeks they 
found that they were mistaken. At the Fiat works, for example, the 
leaders of the men handsomely acknowledged that they had been 
wrong; the little industrial revolution ended with the staff, 
manned exactly as before, being reinstated at the request of 
the men themselves. 

In an introduction to the book Mr. R. H. Tawney truly points 
out that there are certain occupations in which an absolute 
separation between the planning and the performance of work 
{is for technical reasons impracticable. The workers must use 
their heads and show initiative and judgment in many respects, 
or all management would be brought to naught. But though 
we freely admit the vagueness of the line between management 
and performance, we have come to the conclusion after reading 
this book that what those who are “out for” control really 
resent is discipline. They hate being watched while they are 
working ; they resent supervision ; they dispute the right of an 
employer to “sack” anybody. There is evidently here some 
confusion of thought, because if the intelligence of the workers 
which forms the bridge between management and performance 
were properly applied, it would be recognized that discipline is 
indispensable. It is one of the first-fruits of intelligence to 
admit the need of discipline. Describing the spread of the 
demand for control, Mr. Goodrich says :— 

“Control is the central idea of various pro 
The Syndicalist cry of 1911—* The Mines for the Miners ’—has 
died out, but the idea of workers’ control remains. * Complete 
control of industry by the working-class organizations,’ is the 
slogan of the Marxian Industrial Unionists. Control of industry 
by guilds of producers co-operating with a democratized state 
representing the people as consumers, is the subtler syndicalism 
of the Guild Socialists. And the cries of ‘ complete control ' and 
‘encroaching control’ of these groups of theorists are echoed 
more and more faintly through various grades of opinion to the 
Ft mnav gma ’ and ‘ voice in control’ offered in the Whitley 

ouncils. 


The movement towards control received its impetus from the 
rise to power during the war of the shop stewards. Tho trade 
unions had agreed with the Government to suspend several 
trade union customs and practices, but the shop stewards, who 
up to that time had been of no particular importance, used all 
their opportunities for going behind the arrangements sanctioned 
by the union officials. Mr. Goodrich says :— 


“The issues were concrete and immediate. The first of these 
strikes was the ‘'Tuppenny Strike’ for a long-delayed wage 
increase on the Clyde in January, 1915. The strike committee 
of stewards elected from the various works organized perman- 
ently as the Clyde Workers’ Committee and this simple type of 
structure was copied by other districts. The movement at 
Sheffield broke out when a certain skilled engineer was drafted 
into the army. And so through the other engineering centres. 
The movement was first and most simply the workers’ attempt 
by whatever means came handy to get the immediate concessions 
which their official machinery was failing to win. Jt became in 
part, however, a revolt against officialism in general. This in fact 
furnished the chief dogma of the movement—‘ the vesting of 
control of policy in the rank and file ’—and its common name, 
the * Rank and File Movement.’ ‘ Refer grievances to the rank 
and file,’ and ‘Get a move on in the shop before reporting to 
official sources,’ are rules from the Sheffield Shop Stewards’ 
Manual. The movement was largely a breaking away from the 


andist isms. 


cumbrous structure of engineering trade unionism.” 
Apparently the form of control which would be most popular 
among the rank and file—it is a minor form of control, but it 


might have significant upward tendencies—is that the workers 








should elect their foremen. The tendency now is to regard a 
foreman asa spy of “ the boss.” He is looked at.askanoe as he 
goes on his rounds. The belief that a factory could be satis. 
factorily conducted if the workers had the power to get rd of 
any foreman who displeased them betrays a human guilelessness 
which would be attractive if it were not senseless. The demand 
to elect foremen has of course not yet been granted, though 
the workers have always had an indirect power to get rid of an 
unpleasant or bullying foreman by the ultimate resort to a 
strike. Moreover, the men are protected by the fact that 
employers well know how much they stand to lose through the 
tactlessness of their deputies. Mr. Goodrich describes how in 
one extreme case on the Clyde during the war the shop stewards 
had acquired such authority that, in consultation with the fore- 
men, they practically determined the distribution of work, and 
the convener of the shop stewards, in discussion with the works 
manager, arranged the allocation of work between departments 
and “‘ was even shown the firm’s books.” The showing of 
books would, we believe, be a most salutary and instructive 
practice in most works. Many of the errors of the men are 
errors of ignorance. They have no conception of the risks and 
difficulties of financing industry. Instruction of this kind might 
easily be conveyed if a representative of the workers were 
received as a director. But though it is a common complaint 
that manual workers are not made directors, the experience of 
the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company was not encourag- 
ing. The Chairman of that company on July 2nd, 1919, made 
the following statement :— 

‘“* After very mature consideration your directors decided to 
extend an invitation to one of the great trade unions to nominate 
one of their number to occupy a seat on this board. We felt 
that the presence of a representative of labour on this board, 
with all the privileges, with all the responsibilities of an ordinary 
director, would perhaps give him the opportunity of realizing 
the many difficulties which from time to time confront those 
men whose duty it is to control the destinies of our great indus- 
trial companies. We felt that in realizing and eppreciating our 
difficulties he might possibly be able to take a browder view of the 
many questions which have from time to time to be settled 
between capital and labour; we felt that the presence of a 
representative of labour on this board would have given an 
opportunity to myself and to my colleagues to have learned the 
views of Shen at first hand. regret to say our invitation to 
labour has been refused. In that I am somewhat surprised and 
considerably ona inted. If labour seeks to control ars mee’ 
then labour sho be prepared to serve its apprenticeship side 
by side with men who have made it their lifelong study.” 

‘* Real control of industry,” remarks Mr. Goodrich, “ cannot 
be presented like a Christmas-box —which, we fear, is not a 
very illuminating comment. 





CECIL RHODES.* 
Tom, the great healer, has stilled the controversies which raged 
round Rhodes in his lifetime, and has confirmed the value of 
his services to South Africa. Rhodes has not hitherto been 
fortunate in his biographers, but Mr. Williams’s book is a real 
biography—excellent in perspective, in terseness,and in writing. 
It gives a finished picture of the man, with his greatness and his 
weaknesses. Rhodes was an optimist because he was always 
“looking at the comparative.” In time of trouble he consoled 
himself by reflecting that things might have been much worse. 
We can measure Rhodes’s achievements in the same way. But 
for his foresight and his restless energy the British South Africa of 
1870, when he first landed at Durban, might still be bounded by 
the Orange River, instead of stretching to the Zambezi and 
beyond it. British South Africa might still consist of two colonies, 
troubled by endless disputes with their neighbours, instead of 
being joined in a political union which corresponds to its 
geographical unity. Rhodes devoted part of his life to the 
acquisition of immense wealth in the new diamond and gold 
industries, and became to some extent obsessed by the power 
which his riches gave him. He was too apt to think of political 
power as being at his disposal when a price had been paid. 
Yet we may form a just estimate of Rhodes’s exceptional 
character if we think of the other very rich men who 
profited by the same opportunities. A few of them have 
given money for public purposes, but their joint contribu- 
tions to the welfare of South Africa and Great Britain 
have been trivial in comparison with those of Rhodes. He was 
far from perfect ; he had many faults and made some grievous 
mistakes, which his biographer describes in plain terms. The 
Raid of December, 1895, which he planned in connexion with 
* Cecil Rhodes. Lv Basil Williams, London: Constable. (15s. net.) _ 
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an Outlander rising at Johannesburg in order to overthrow 
President Kruger’s corrupt and reactionary rule, was a deplorable 
blunder which undid much of his own good work in reconciling 
the British and Dutch elements in South Africa. His open 
quarrel in 1899-1900 with the Higher Command, which declined 
to regard the relief of Kimberley as ite principal task, was an 
unpleasant incident, only to be excused by those who knew 
that Rhodes was a sick man and that he was impatient to make 
full use of the short time left to him in this world. His methods 
in business and in politics were not always straightforward ; 
the dyer’s hand is subdued to that which he works in, and Rhodes 
had had a rough schooling among the adventurers and rogues 
who flocked to Kimberley in its early days. Yet, when all is 
said that can be said to his discredit, Rhodes was a great man with 
great ideas from which South Africa and the British Empire 
as a whole are still profiting. General Botha and his successor 
General Smuts have carried out Rhodes’s policy in the United 
South Africa, self-governing under the British flag, of which 
Rhodes dreamed throughout his working life. 

Mr. Williams describes very clearly Rhodes’s beginnings. In 
1870, when he was seventeen, he was sent in a sailing vessel to 
Natal. for the benefit of his health. He joined his elder brother 
Herbert on a farm near Pietermaritzburg and tried to grow 
cotton. In 1871 Herbert went to the new Diamond Fields near 
the Vaal, and Cecil Rhodes followed him a few months later, 
taking with him some tools, a few volumes of the classics,and a 
Greek lexicon. He lived in a tent and helped to work his 
brother's claims which were yielding diamonds to the value of 
£100a week. Among his fellow-diggers were Mr. J. X. Merriman, 
Mr. C. D. Rudd, and Mr. Norman Garstin. He took over his 
brother’s section of De Beers New Rush and went into partner- 
ship with Mr. Rudd. Then, having saved some money, he came 
home and entered at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1873. His health 
was still uncertain; he caught a chill while rowing in 1874 and 
was ordered back to South Africa, with the cheering prediction 
that he had only six months to live. He persevered, none the 
less, in his intention to take an Oxford degree. He returned 
at Easter, 1876, and kept eight consecutive terms. Then, after 
another interval, he kept his last term and took his degree in 
1881, when he was a rich man and a prominent Cape politician. 
Mr. Williams says that Rhodes was by no means well off during 
the greater part of his Oxford period, despite the legends 
which give the contrary impression. After the first few years 
the Diamond Fields ceased to yield easy fortunes to all comers, 
for the surface soil was worked out and expensive machinery 
was required for the underlying “blue ground.” Moreover, 
it was no longer possible for many small claims to be worked 
independently. The numerous claim-holders had to co-operate 
or to sell their interests to a single company. Rhodes made his 
fortune by the boldness and diplomatic skill with which he 
acquired the bulk of the De Beers claims by 1880, while Barnett 
Isaacs, known as Barney Barnato, had bought up most of: the 
claims in the Kimberley mine. Mr. Williams describes in some 
amusing pages how, eight years later, Rhodes ended a long 
financial duel with Barnato by merging their interests in the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, which had complete control of 
the diamond industry. Rhodes was quick also to invest in the 
new goldfields found on the Rand in 1886; a few years after- 
wards he was drawing over £300,000 in dividends from the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. In establishing these 
vast companies, he took power under their trust deeds to invest 
money in other enterprises, for he meant to use his wealth for 
the expansion of the British sphere of influence in South Africa. 
He entered the Cape Parliament, as member for Barkly West, in 
1881. Most of his constituents were Dutch farmers, and Rhodes 
from the outset emphasized the common interests of the Dutch 
and the British settlers in the vast unclaimed territories stretch- 
ing from the Orange River to the Zambezi. Mr. Williams does 
well to show why Rhodes took pains to cultivate the friendship 
of Hofmeyr, the leader of the Afrikander Bond, and why his 
attitude was misunderstood in this country. Like General 
Botha and his successor, Rhodes wanted to unite the progressive 
Dutch and the progressive British of South Africa against 


reactionaries like Kruger, whose mantle has now fallen upon | 


General Hertzog. Rhodes was so far successful that all parties 
at the Cape came to approve of the advance into Bechuanaland, 
and Hofmeyr himself supported the grant of a charter to the 
South Africa Company in 1889 for the settlement of what is 
now Rhodesia. Rhodes in his long term of office as Premier 
of Cape Colony from 1890 to 1895 had the support of the Dutch, 





and, if he had kept his temper, he might have compelled Kruger 
to modify a despotic policy of which nearly all South Africans 
disapproved. 

Mr. Williams tells the truth about the Raid. He thinks that 
Rhodes lost patience with Kruger and resolved to try force 
rather than diplomacy, partly because he could not bear to be 
thwarted, partly because he feared the outcome of Kruger’s 
intrigue with Germany, partly, too, because he thought that’ the 
Outlanders after revolting would set up a British Republic. 
“You might be sure,” he said, “that I was not. going to risk 
my position to change President Kruger for President J. B. 
Robinson.” He began to organize the Raid early in 1895. 
The biographer is inclined to. blame Rhodes’s agents in London 
for misleading him as to the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
became Colonial Secretary in June, 1895.. “ There is no doubt 
that Dr. Harris, and, chiefly through his reports, Rhodes and 
several of the other conspirators, were fully persuaded that their 


course of action was countenanced by Chamberlain.” But 
Mr. Williams is convinced that they were mistaken. He points 


out that on December 31st, 1895, two days after Dr. Jameson 
had crossed the border, “‘ a cable message came from Chamberlain 
saying that rumours of such an intention were current in London 
and that any such violation of a friendly territory must be 
repudiated forthwith.” When Mr. Chamberlain sent the 
message, he could not have known that Dr. Jameson had gone 
on his foolhardy adventure. The Raid was badly planned and 
proved a hopeless failure. Rhodes had tried to prevent Dr. 
Jameson from starting, but his telegraphic orders were dis- 
regarded. He saw at once that his friend’s precipitate action 
had ruined his own career. ‘I know I must go,” he said; “I 
will resign to-morrow.”’ ‘To Mr. Schreiner he said, ‘‘ Old Jameson 
has upset my apple-cart.” If the German Emperor had not 
intervened with his tactless message to Kruger, and if the old 
President had handled the situation with some show of generosity, 
the Raid would have had still graver political consequences. 
As it was, Rhodes had to resign office and lost the goodwill of 
the Dutch. His enemies’ mistakes, however, gained for him 
much sympathy among British people. When Rhodes came 
to appear before the Select Committee, he said: ‘I found all 
the ’busmen smiling at me when I came to London, so | knew it 
was all right.” He created a profound impression later in 1896 
by the courage and good sense which he showed in dealing with 
the Matabele rebels ; he went with a small unarmed party into 
the Matoppo Hills and lived there for weeks, while he negotiated 
peace with the insurgent chiefs. He put down a Mashona 
insurrection and strove with all his might to hasten the comple- 
tion of the railway and the telegraph line through Rhodesia. 
The biographer admits that Rhodes did not play a heroic part 
during the siege of Kimberley in the Boer War, though he 
desired the speedy relief of the town not so much because he 
was personally inconvenienced as because he knew that the 
mining industry meant a great deal to South Africa. He was 
in very bad health at the time, and he grew steadily worse after 
he returned to the Cape. At his death on March 26th, 1902, 
it was apparent that the Dutch still respected him; one of the 
last friendly messages that he received came from Hofmeyr. 

Mr. Williams concludes an admirable book with an account 
of Rhodes’s will. He might have emphasized still more the 
beneficent effect of the Rhodes Scholarships for the Dominions 
and America. The Rhodes Scholars at Oxford are doing more 
for the spiritual union of the English-speaking peoples than any 
other agency. Rhodes atoned for all his faults and errors 
when he made that noble and statesmanlike bequest. 





A LIFE OF GOETHE.* 
DeEvoTeD admirers of Goethe are not numerous in modern 
Germany and are somewhat rare in Great Britain. Among 
them, however, we must count the late Professor Hume Brown, 
and his old friend Lord Haldane, who, with the assistance of 
Miss Haldane, has revised for the press Hume Brown's able life of 
Goethe and added a chapter on the second part of Fausi. ‘The 
earlier part of this biography was published before the war; 
the later part, save for the one chapter, was finished before 
the author died in 1918. Lord Haldane says in his preface 
that he and Professor Hume Brown had made it their “ practice 
to go to Germany annually to collect materials for a life of 
Goethe,” and that they had done so from 1898 to 1912, visiting 
Weimar, Ilmenau, Jena, and other haunts of the poet and 
2 vols. London: John Murray. 
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securing all the books and articles relating to his career and 
work. Those who have dabbled. in Goethe studies will under- 
stand the formidable nature of the task which Professor Hume 
Brown and Lord Haldane set themselves, for the literature is 
immense and the controversies are interminable. It says 
much for Professor Hume Brown's literary skill and taste 
that he mastered his materials and presented a comprehensive 


and well-balanced account of Goethe which will long remain- 


the standard English authority. Professor Hume Brown, 
Lord Haldane tells us, cherished Goethe as his favourite teacher 
as well as his favourite poet; “his ambition was to try to 
make the greatness of the man clear to the Anglo-Saxon world.” 
Those who are familiar with the severe writings on Scottish 
history of that erudite scholar will certainly be surprised 
at the occasional outbursts of genuine enthusiasm which 
Goethe evoked from him. He seems to have resented the 
reaction in literary opinion about Goethe, who, after gaining 
the warm admiration of Scott, Byron, Carlyle, and Matthew 
Arnold, has in our time suffered an eclipse. For that reason 
he emphasized his own passionate regard for the man. Speaking 
of the later maxims, for example, he says :— 

‘*We have many similar collections of maxims and observa- 
tions by men of the world, by men of action and by pure 
thinkers, but for range, depth and suggestiveness, none of 
these are comparable to those of Goethe. Of all men he perhaps 
lived the fullest life of intellect, soul and sense; there was 
virtually no field of human experience that was closed to him. 
He had sounded the depths of human passion and climbed 
the highest heights of thought ; his powers of mind combined 
in unique degree imagination and the faculties of observation 
and reflection; to man, nature and art he had given equal 
attention, and the opportunities of his life had afforded him 
the amplest scope for his all-inquiring scrutiny.” 

Such praise may seem excessive, but it serves to remind the 
reader that Goethe is rightly understood only by those who 
consider his life and work as a whole. 

Goethe's personality is unsympathetic to the average English- 
man. In his youth he carried to excess the sentimentality of 
the age of Richardson, Sterne, and Rousseau, which seems to 
us laughable or nauseous. The Sorrows of Werther—based on 
Clarissa and the Nouvelle Héloise—which gained Goethe, at 
twenty-five, a European reputation, is a monument of bad taste 
and bad morals, for all ita literary ability, because, as every one 
knows, it is a detailed representation of one of Goethe’s innu- 
merable philanderings. Professor Hume Brown relates these 
affairs honestly, without minimizing Goethe’s repeated offences 
against the British, if not the German, social code. He points 
out, of course, that Goethe was stimulated by each of the many 
women whom he courted but would not or could not marry to 
produce some of his finest poetry, but he does not offer this as 
a complete justification. Goethe must not be identified with 
Werther. He was Werther, and a good deal more. “It was 
not in his nature to be dominated for any lengthened period by a 
single passion to the exclusion of every other interest.” “* Byron 
declared that he was only capable of one passion at a time, but 
Goethe was always capable of at least two.” When he took a 
woman of humble origin to live with him as his mistress, he 
expected the aristocratic Frau von Stein to continue her intimate 
friendship and was apparently surprised and vexed at her indig- 
nant refusal. It is one of the ironies of history that the battle 
of Jena, besides destroying Prussia, induced Goethe to overcome 
his aversion from marriage and to go through the ceremony 
with his housekceper, Christiane, after he had lived with her for 
eighteen years. In fairness it must be added that his object 
was to shield her from possible insult at the hands of the invaders, 
who would, he knew, respect the wife of the virtual Prime 
Minister of Weimar. But Goethe’s relations with women after 
all formed only a part of his life. He was no dilettante but a 
very hard worker. For a generation he was the presiding genius 
of the little Duchy, guiding its policy, supervising its adminis- 
tration, devcloping the ducal mines, managing the ducal theatre, 
end encouraging in every possible way the ducal university of 
Jcna, At the same time he poured forth a series of books and 
plays, undertook elaborate researches in anatomy and optics, 
and gave many hours to painting. Professor Hume Brown’s 
account of Goethe's immense activity makes the ordinary reader 
conscious of his own limitations and reluctant to criticize a man 
of such prodigious and varied talents. The best testimony to 
Goethe’s greatness was that of Napoleon, who was no respecter 
of persons. The Emperor received him at Erturt in October, 
1808, and, when he left, remarked to Berthier, “ Voila un 
homme: /” 








The biographer brings out very clearly the significance of 
Goethe’s attitude towards Napoleon, which has always grieved 
his countrymen. Goethe was a good German, but he interpreted 
patriotism in a very wide sense. He felt himself to be a citizen 
of the great world, and he wanted to raise his countrymen to the 
same level. “If I were to say what I had really been to the 
Germans in general and to the young German poets in particu- 
lar,” he remarked at the close of his life, “‘ I should say I had been 
their liberator.” He had begun his carcer with a play after the 
Shakespearean manner on the typically German theme of 
Gétz von Berlichingen, and his most popular story, Hermann and 
Dorothea, is essentially and peculiarly German, but his main 
purpose throughout his later years was to impress upon Germany 
the supreme qualities of Greek literature, art, and thought. 
When Napoleon came as a conqueror, Goethe welcomed him in 
the hope that he would bring peace and greater opportunities 
for the development of a new and better Germany. He did not 
like the French Revolution, which so quickly lost its ideals. 
On the other hand, he detested Prussia and dreaded the possible 
extension of Prussian brutality into other German States, 
Now that Germany has been led by Prussian materialism into a 
morass, Goethe’s forebodings have been fully justified. His 
insistence on character and freedom of thought as the funda- 
mental conditions of true national progress was sound, though 
few of his countrymen shared his farsightedness. Viewed from 
this standpoint, Goethe's teaching has its value for every country, 
The prophet had his human weaknesses, but his message was 
salutary. And on the purely literary side, though his work was 
amazingly unequal, a judicious anthology of Goethe's best verse 
and prose—of perfect lyrics such as ‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln,” of 
some of the famous speeches in Faust and Iphigenie, and of 
descriptive passages from the novels and the Italian Journey— 
must always rank with the finest things in modern literature. 
We must congratulate Lord Haldane on his judicious editing of 
the book and on his most instructive analysis of the Second 
Part of Faust, a work which bafiles most readers, and yet, as the 
last production of a great author, should not be ignored. 





STUDIES IN ISLAMIC POETRY.* 
Not many Orientalists are qualified to pronounce a weighty 
judgment on the absolute value of the literatures with which 
they deal. If their tastes are literaryand not merely philological, 
they can, of course, estimate the relative merits of the authors 
and creators of those literatures ; but they cannot easily appraise 
the intellectual or aesthetic value of Arabic or Persian as com- 
pared, for example, with Greek or Latin letters. Hence the 
Orientalist is apt to over-rate, and the classical scholar to under- 
rate, the great writers and poets of Asia, for the correct apprecia- 
tion of whom some absolute standard is required beyond the 
requisite knowledge, sympathy, and imagination. 

For this task Dr. Nicholson is singularly well qualified, for he 
was a good classic before he became a fine Arabic and Persian 
scholar, and he has already given notable proof of the value of 
this double training by his luminous comparison of Neo-Platonist 
with Sufi doctrines and conceptions. To the mysticism of 
Islam, indeed, he has chiefly devoted himself, and on this subject 
he is probably the greatest living authority. Of the present 
volume, however, it is literature which forms the principal 
topic, though there is plenty of philosophy of a pessimistic type 
jn the second and larger portion of the book, which deals with 
Abu-]-’ Ala al-Ma’arri, an Arabic poet who flourished in Syria 
nine hundred years ago, and whose name, as Dr. Nicholson says, 
‘is not one of those which any body of educated Moslems would 
be likely to receive with placid approbation or polite indifference,” 
since “ the words of the old blind poet . . . ring out to-day asa 
challenge to deep and irreconcilable antagonisms in the nature 
of mankind.” Hitherto it has been to the Austrian scholar, 
von Kremer, that al-Ma’arri has owed such celebrity as he 
enjoys (and that is less than he deserves) in Europe; but Dr. 
Nicholson, while rendering full recognition to his predecessor's 
brilliant work, has emphasized and abundantly illustrated the 
fact that al-Ma’arri was not onlya powerful and criginal though 
sombre thinker, but a great literary artist as well. 

The first part of the book deals chiefly with what is generally, 
and on the whole justly, regarded as the least attractive type 
of Persian poctry, the panegyric of the professional laureste, 
as represented in the oldest extant Persian anthology, the 
Lubab of ’Awfi, compiled early in the thirteenth century. Even 


By Reynold Alleyne Nicholson, Litt.D., LL.D. 
(26s. net.] 





* Studies in Islamic Poetry. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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in this unpromising ground Dr. Nicholson has succeeded in 
separating the “ passages of fresh and opulent beauty, or tinged 
with a maturer charm of melancholy which bid us pause when 
we are tempted to cry out that these Oriental Pindars are 
unreadable ’’ from the “extravagance, turgidity, and ingenuity ” 
which characterize “the typical gasida since the Ghaznavid 
period [eleventh century] when it became fully developed.” 





PERSUASION AND EDUCATION. * 

Dors the reader think he has too trusting a disposition ? 
Let him read Mr. Macpherson’s book ard be put on his guard, 
for here he will find anatomized the types who so repeatedly 
and so successfully ‘‘ bamboozle’? us—the owners of the 
proprietary medicine, the parliamentary candidate, the propa- 
gandist playwright, the reformer, the leader-writer. We see 
the net spread in sight of the bird and the bird blundering into 
it time after time. 

Persuasion is of course a particularly interesting subject 
for a journalist who consciously or unconsciously, 
endeavouring to be persuasive in most of his working hours. 
Mr. Macpherson says that he who is trying to be persuasive 
is unable to tell the truth, which brings us to the difficult question 
of “‘ What is telling the truth?” It is the defect of Mr. 
Macpherson’s book that this is the kind of question that he is 
apt to beg. The book is also made less clear by the fact that 
he does not employ the device made familiar to us by 
psycho-analysts of dividing the ego into the Conscious and 
the Subconscious. This subdivision is particularly convenient 
in the case of the veracity of moderately honest people. 
The act of persuasion begins at home, the wish is father to 
the thought or rather to the belief; directly he is actuated 
by a desire or some natural, primitive passion civilized 
man begins to expend his energy on self-persuasion. For 
instance, Othello is actuated by the simple, primitive passion 
of jealousy, but he is civilized enough to feel all our passionate 
desire to be thought to act rationally, and so he “ rationalizes ” 
his primitive action with his “ Else she'll betray more men.” 
Mr. Macpherson does not shrink from the ethical side of 
the question, In how far is persuasion legitimate ? Surely 
the truth of the matter is that, whether it is a case of the 
persuasion of ourselves or of the persuasion of others, all is 
well as long as cach party knows what is being done. It is when 
persuasion masquerades as cold, impartial logic or a simple 
statement of facts that the harm is done. This is a truth 
that we are beginning to realize, particularly in education, 
which is of course largely a matter of persuasion. We are 
realizing that we cannot avoid dogmatizing to children or 
students, but what we can avoid is making them think that 
our dogmatic assertions have the weight of eternal, immutable 
fact. We persuade the learner that it is best to conform to 
the ordinary habits of society—even to its ordinary beliefs— 
but we have ceased to tell him that these things are the 
law of Heaven. We persuade the learner to our way of 
thinking while informing him of the facts as impartially 
as we can. It would be interesting if Mr. Macpherson were 
some day to follow this trail further, to consider more 
fully the part played by persuasion in the education of both 
children and adults. 


is, 





THE MERCHANT NAVY IN THE WAR.T 
Tue official or semi-official history of the war at sea is being 
issued in three sections. We have already noticed the first 
volume of Sir Julian Corbett’s history of the naval operations 
and the first volume of Mr. Ernest Fayle’s history of sea- 
borne trade during the war. Mr. Archibald Hurd has now 





| 





privateer, 
Germans detained British ships in Hamburg and other ports, 
three days before Great Britain declared war upon Germany. 
The unfortunate crews were imprisoned throughout the war. 
This illegal action cost Germany dear, as German ships in British 
ports were not allowed days of grace, but were seized and con- 


On the eve of the war, the author points out, the 


demned as prizes. Mr. Hurd describes in some detail the bricf 
career of the nine German cruisers which in the first few months 
of the war captured 72 merchantmen and sank 54 of them. 
He then discusses the general policy of the Admiralty in regard 
to merchantmen, and the methods by which the merchant service 
was guided rather than controlled. The organization of the 
Auxiliary Patrol and its early operations form the subject of 
two admirable chapters. The rest of the volume is concerned 
with the development of the submarine menace and the sinking 
of the ‘ Lusitania.’ The book is illustrated with a number of 
photographs and contains three charts. We shall look with 
interest for the continuation of Mr. Hurd’s valuable and 
instructive narrative. 





FICTION. 


TWO NOVELS BY MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS.* 
Or the two last products of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s pen The 
Bronze Venus‘ claims prior attention, in virtue of its deviation 
from his usual methods, Mr. Phillpotts is best known as the 
writer of many admirable novels about Dartmoor, mainly serious 
novels ; but he has also given us genial and humorous studies 
of the Human Boy in Peace and War, to say nothing of his 
poems and his excursions into the poetry and practice of garden- 
ing. But The Bronze Venus is another matter—a satirical and 
fantastical extravaganza of médern manners. In a sense it is 
not exactly new, since the theme is Gilbertian, deriving, so far 
as its lineage can betraced, from the Gilbert of Hngaged, that 
paradoxical forerunner of Mr. Shaw’s plays, though Mr. Shaw 
might indignantly repudiate the affiliation. Mr. Fairbrother, 
a millionaire ex-navvy, who has shed his early Communist 
leanings, and developed into a collector of antiques and a restorer 
of Norman castles, has two lovely and high! y educated daughters. 
He has also, in spite of his generally humane and génerous 
disposition, two pet aversions—lawyers ard aristocrats; and 


| the peace of his sumptuously appointed household is suddenly 
| shattered by the announcement that his daughters have become 


simultaneously engaged to a Peer and a rising K.C. Baffled 
by the adamantine refusal of Mr. Fairbrother. the suitors resort 
to strategy, beginning with the abstraction of Mr. Fairbrother’s 
greatest treasure, a unique and priceless statuette, and continued 
by a process of fantastic blackmail, in which the conspirators, 
posing as enemies, are in reality working in the closest associa- 
tion. After repeated failures, their schemes, in which they 
are largely aided and abetted by the young ladies, culminate 
in an audacious attempt, involving the personation of the family 
solicitor by the K.C., to disprove the genuineness of Lord 
Mountracey’s pedigree—to show, in other words, that he is no 
peeratall. This also breaksdown; but the K.C. finally triumphs 
by unearthing a suppressed Socialistic pamphlet written in 
his early days by Mr. Fairbrother, and magnanimously destroying 
jt in the presence of the author; while, by his acceptance of 
a peerage, the millionaire’s other objection goes by the board. 
It is all absurdly improbable ard artificial; such plots can 
only be redeemed by their treatment ; and though the story opens 
well, bristles with pointed sayings and epigrams, and is enlivened 
by an excellent digression on the literary abuse of psycho- 
analysis, the sense of artificiality predominates. Much of the 
dialogue would be very amusing on the stage, but it seldom 
provokes more than a mild fit of the “ dry grins’ in the reader. 





produced the first volume of a history of the war service of the 
Merchant Navy. It is no surprise to find that Mr. Fayle and 
he cover much of the same ground, for their subjects are nearly 
allied. However, Mr. Hurd’s book is well planned and carefully 
written, and promises to do justice to a worthy subject. He 
begins by recalling the growth of our merchant service and its 


For one thing, all the characters talk rather too well, and the 
mixture of jest and earnest is at times disconcerting. But we 
have to thank Mr. Phillpotts for many acute comments on our 
present discontents; as, for example, when Mr. Fairbrother 
contrasts his youth, when Labour was a sheep w ithout a shep- 





work in the Napoleonic wars, and the development of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. It is well to remember that, as a table given 
by the author shows, we lost on the average about five hundred | 
merchantmen a year after Trafalgar, which gave us the command 
of the sea but did not exclude from it every enemy warship or 
Methuen. 


By W. Macpherson. London: 


* The Psycholoqu of Persuasion. 
j6s.} 

t History of the Great War based on Official Documents. 
Vol, 1. 


The Merchant Navy. 


By Archibald Hurd. London: John Murray, (21s. net.] 


| Labour is almost too much shepherded to work at all.” 





herd, with to-day, when “there are so many shepherds that 
And 
there is both wit and truth in the K.C.’s remark that “‘ we are 
the only people on earth who pay for the pleasure of seeing 
ourselves as others see us.” 

Mr. Phillpotts’s other novel is called “a new Dartmoor 


Grant Richards, 


By Eden Phillpotts. London 
Heinemann. 


* (1) The Bronce Fenus. 
By Eden Phillpotts. London: 


[8s. net.}——(2) Orphan Dinah. 
[9s. net.) 
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story,” and the sub-title is accurate in more senses than one, 
since Orphan Dinah? is thoroughly representative, in our opinion, 
of his later and mellower mood. The descriptions of scenery, 
faithful and vivid, are less prolix, less overloaded with detail ; 
the harmony between the human drama and the pageant of 
Nature is attained with a greater economy of means, and there 
is less insistence on the elemental tragedy of life on the moor. 
Unhappy endings had become conventional, and Mr. Phillpetts 
has not escaped the infection: now he knows how to moderate 
his seriousness with judicious levity. Orphan Dinah is a leisurely 
chronicle, but never for a moment dull or insipid ; indeed, it 
has no lack of surprises, of unexpected and strange episodes ; 
it abounds in good talk and is exeeptionally strong in studies 
of character. Perhaps the best of all is that of Joe Stockman, 
the old farmer, the master of the soft answer, who combined a 
hearty humanity of speech with a cold selfishness of purpose ; 
who talks like an angel, but invariably acts on his self-protective 
instinct. The frank, intrepid heroine is a most engaging specimen 
of a modern woman of the people; and the mitis sapientia of 
the old, paralysed huntsman; the uncomplaining devotion 
of Joe Stockman’s daughter, slave and doormat ; the cautious 
fidelity of the inarticulate Mr. Palk; and the harmless malice 
of Mr. Bamsey (whose acts belie his speech)—all these and many 
other portraits form a real contribution to the rural Human 
Comedy of England. 





The Happy End. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Although the short story is not the ideal medium 
for Mr. Hergesheimer’s talent, there is much good reading in 
this volume, which consists of stories of varying lengths. 
“The Thrush in the Hedge,” a short sketch, is an excellent 
piece of writing, and “The Flower of Spain,” in which the 
principal character is a bull-fighter, although the scene is laid 
in Florence, gives a vivid picture of the brilliant and brutal 
passion which is native to that romantic peninsula. “* Lonely 
Valleys,” again, affords the reader considerable insight into the 
terribly hard conditions of the life of even prosperous women in 
the distant settlements of America. Mr. Hergesheimer frankly 
announces that the stories were produced with but one object— 
that of getting money. If that is the case, he may be considered 
to have rehabilitated the character of the pot-boiler. 

ReaDasie Novets.—The Hunted Man. By Harold Begbie. 
(Books, Ltd. 6s.)—An ingenious story for the simple who 
love practical! jokes.——Fivecorners, by Dowell O’ Reilly (Beatty, 
Richardson, and Co., Sydney), is a collection of clever but 
somewhat embryonic short stories. They are by an Australian 
for Australians, and some of the local colour is excellent. They 
are commendably modern in tone.———-The Black House. By 
Roy Bridges. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.)—A boys’ 
story which includes a thrilling character who is-at once the 
schoolmaster from Dotheboys Hall and a pirate and wrecker. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ ———— 
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Chronology of the War. Vol. ILL, 1918, 1919. (Constable. 
16s. net.)—We must congratulate Lord Edward Gleichen on 
completing this valuable and convenient synopsis of the war, 
It will be remembered that the work was planned and begun 
at the instance of the Ministry of Information, that two volumes 
were issued under the auspices of that Ministry, and that then, 
the Ministry being abolished, the Treasury refused to pay the 
small sum—about £300—required for the actual printing and 
binding of the third volume. The Treasury turned a blind eye 
to the vast expenditure of the Ministry of Munitions, but it 
sought a reputation for thrift by leaving this really useful 
official work incomplete. Fortunately, the King and others 
subscribed the money which the Treasury could not afford to 
pay, and the chronology is now available. The volume for 
1918 is of course peculiarly useful, and it has been compiled with 
great care. ‘The appendices contain a great deal of information, 
including casualty totals and the armistice terms, and there is a 
full index for each year. At the end an article packed with 
facts shows the price that we paid in * Blood and Treasure ” 
for victory. 

(Macmillan. 18s. net.)—The 


John Keats, By Sidney Colvin. 


centenary of Keats’s death is appropriately celebrated by the 





appearance of a third edition of Sir Sidney Colvin’s excellent 
biography. He has made a few minor additions to the text. 
In his preface he enforces his opinion that the young poet was 
unfortunate in his attachment to Fanny Brawne, and that his 
best work was done, “ not because of her, but in spite of her.” 
“ H w much more, and conceivably even better yet, might his 
ripened genius have yielded had he had peace!” 


Book-Prices Current : Vol. XXXIV. (Elliot Stock. 32s. 6d, 
net.)—Mr. J. H. Slater has continued his well-known and in- 
valuable record of the principal books sold at auction from 
October, 1919, to August, 1920. The books are arranged alpha- 
betically under authors. The list includes the last portion of the 
Huth library, which took nine years to disperse and brought 
about £250,000 ; only the Hoe library has surpassed it in the 
past century among great libraries publicly sold. Mr. Christie. 
Miller’s famous collection was also sold during the season with 
which Mr. Slater deals, 





F. Haverfield, 1860-1919. By George Macdonald. (H. Milford 
for the British Academy. 2s. net.)—Dr. Macdonald’s charming 
memoir of his old friend and fellow-worker, Professor Francis 
John Haverfield, will interest all who care for Roman studies. 
Havertield knew far more about Roman Britain than any other 
man of his time, and he had the rare gift of inspiring enthusiasm 
in others for his favourite subject. His innumerable papers on 
various aspects of the question were not followed, unhappily, 
by the comprehensive treatise which it was in his power to write, 
had he lived. But he had placed the study of Roman-British 
antiquities on a firm scientific basis, and his many disciples 
may carry on his work. Dr. Macdonald’s estimate of Havertield 
is sympathetic and just ; “ those who found his manner difficult 
would have been grievously mistaken to argue therefrom a 
carelessness for human love.” He was brusque and dogmatic, 
but none the less a kindly and generous man. 


Mr. H. Milford is publishing a new series of small handbooks, 
edited by Mr. Victor Gollancz, under the general title of The 
World of To-day (2s. 6d. each volume). It opens well with an 
able and spirited essay by Sir Harry Johnston on The Backward 
Peoples and Our Relations with Them, and includes also The 
Anglo-American Future, by Mr. A. G. Gardiner; Industrial 
Ideals, by Mr. Victor Gollancz; A Capital Levy and a Levy on 
War Wealth, .by Professor Pigou; Why Prices Rise and Fall, 
by F. W. Pethick Lawrence; and Dominion Home Rule in 
Practice, by Professor A. Berriedale Keith, who describes the 
present situation. The handbooks are well planned, and are, on 
the whole, commendably impartial, as they ought to be. 





The Problem of Foreign Policy. By Gilbert Murray. (GC. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—Professor Murray in this 
* consideration of present dangers and the best methods for 
meeting them” shows himself very unfriendly to Mr. Lloyd 
George and to the Peace Treaty, but, unlike other Independent 
Liberals, he admits that the Bolsheviks are a danger because 
“they have the same zeal for converting the rest of the world 
as had the French Revolutionaries or the followers of Mohammed.” 
Since Professor Murray wrote the book, the League of Nations 
has admitted Bulgaria and German Austria, thus anticipating 
part of his criticism. His plea for the League is well expressed ; 
he admits that the future success of the League depends largely 
upon Great Britain’s attitude. Professor Murray deals faith- 
fully with the Pacifist-Revolutionaries. “To hate your neigh- 
bours, whom you know, and love your neighbours’ enemies, 
whom you do not know, is a consistent and not uncommon 
frame of mind; though the element of love in it seems less 
important and prominent than hate. But to expect European 
peace and goodwill by means of a revolution in all countries 





My Own Affairs. By the Princess Louise of Belgium. Trans- 
lated by Maude M. C. floulkes. (Cassell. 21s. net.)—Princess 
Louise, the daughter of King Leopold, the divorced wife ot 
Prince Philip of Coburg, and the sister-in-law of the Archduke 
Rudolf and of ex-King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, has had a very un- 
happy life, and her memoirs are painful reading. The most 
interesting pages are those in which she describes the Court of 
Vienna, to which she went on her marriage. She found her palace 
extremely uncomfortable ; *‘ as to a bathroom, there was not a 
sign of one.” The old Emperor, she says, was “an automaton 
dressed as a soldier,” heartless and weak, interested only in 
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petty scandal. She declares that the Archduke Rudolf was not 
murdered but committed suicide, because he was tired of life. 
The authoress is naturally prejudiced, but the Viennese court 
must have been a very unpleasant place, and the Austrians did 
well to sweep it out of existence. The ex-Kaiser, she says, 
once said to her, by way of compliment, ‘‘ You would make a 
fine Prussian Grenadier.” He joked with difficulty. 


The Realm of Poetry. By Stephen Brown. (Harrap. 68.)— 
This is the age of text-books, and we live and move and have 
our being, according to their instructions, so perhaps they can 
even teach us to be poetry lovers. Mr. Brown evidently thinks 
so, and he is so sincere and enthusiastic about it that he goes 
a long way to prove his point. 


The Art of the Novelist. By H. B. Calthrop. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.)—This book is for novel readers as well as novel writers by 
one who has evidently read many novels. It is always readable, 
and sometimes interesting. 

Crashie Howe. By Bertram Smith. (Simpkin. 6s.)—Studies 
of a hill parish in Scotland; the rural life there is charmingly 
and humorously depicted, and the descriptions of Nature are 
full of imagination and poetic insight. Had the author lived 
he might have written something fine about the country he 
apparently loved so well. 








Cock and Harlequin. By Jean Cocteau. Translated by Rollo 
Myers. (The Egoist Press. 38. 6d.)—M. Cocteau is one of the 
most advanced of the young Frenchmen, and this book was 
very favourably received by his admirers in Paris when it came 
out. It is interesting to read it in a translation which is in 
parts clearer than the original. While pretending to deal with 
modern music, it is a collection of aphorisms on art and life 
generally, usually at the expense of the public. 


Greeks and Barbarians. By J. A. K. Thomson. (GQ. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—In this charming book by an accom- 
plished scholar the value of the Greek spirit is explained by 
contrast. The Greeks thought that Hellenism was born of the 
conflict between them and the barbarians, and Mr. Thomson 
selects typical episodes from Greek history and literature to 
illustrate the theme. He begins with the Greck settlements 
in Ionia, where, as at the dawn of history, Greek warriors are 
now confronting the barbarian in the shape of Mustapha Kemal 
and his Turkish hordes. Early lonia was overwhelmed; the 
Spartans were beaten at Thermopylae, but Greece was saved 
in the end from Persian tyranny. Then we have the famous 
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ANTIQUES BOUGHT. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 


Aro prepared to pay best price for genuine examples 

ot Old English Furniture, also for Old China, 

either English or Oriental, in good condition. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. I. 


ROBINSON & 


have been noted for 50 years for selling the best products of Irish Looms. _ The: 
weave the finest linen in theirfactory at Banbridge, and offer No. Sp. 122, 27| 

a Bleached Linen Damask 'Table-Cloth, size 2 x 2} yds., at each for 

| Write for patterns and their linen catalogue No. 40P, sent post free. 

} ° : 

| Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Linen Manufacturers, 
| BELFAST, IRELAND, 
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| A FEW DROPS 


March of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon from the Tigris | 


to the sea. 
freedom which Greece gave to the world ; 
slavery such as Moscow would reimpose on men. 
** Eleutheria ’’ comes ‘‘ Sophrosyne ’—the principle of modera- 
tion, “nothing in excess’’—with some apt quotations from 
Herodotus. Mr. Thomson closes with an excellent chapter on 


* Classical and Romantic ” to remind us that Homer, when he | 
as anyone, and that the Greek | 
poets excelled because they knew how to restrain their imagina- | 


” 


liked, could be as ‘* Romantic 


tion instead of letting it run away with them. It is a capital 
book which deserves to be widely read. The Greek spirit was 
never more needed than now. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tur following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century. By Henry 
(Macmillan. 50s. net.)——The John 

Keats Memorial Volume. Issued by the Keats House Committee, 
Hampstead. (Lane. 25s. net.)——-Later Essays, 1917-1920. 
By Austin Dobson. (H. Milford. 6s. 6d. net.)——The Flight 
of the * Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau.’ By Admiral Sir A. Berkeley 
Milne. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s. net.)———The History of the 9th 
(Scottish) Division. By John Ewing, M.C. (John Murray, 
36s. net.)——T'he Challenge of the Dead. By Stephen Graham. 
(Cassell. 6d. net.) Belgium. By Emile Cammaerts. 
The Story of the Nations. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
——Hugh Lane's Life and Achievement. By Lady Gregory. 
(Murray. 18s. net.)——Great Orations. (Hutchinson. 
net.) 


» 


Osborn Taylor. 2 vols. 


" 
‘8. 





25s, 


Another chapter exemplifies the meaning of that | 
Persia stood for | 
Next. to | 


12s. 6d. net.) | 





WILL SUFFICE 
—because of its 
quality and strength. 

The world’s greatest condiment : 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACGCASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles tho natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
| in @ GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 

Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray's 
| Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 
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THE BURDEN OF DEATH DUTIES 


can be relieved in the most advantageous way by 
means of Life Assurance according to the plan of the 
Scottish Widows Fund. 


Write for booklet, “ Big Burdens and How to Bear 
Them,” which gives full particulars. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Founded 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 

Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edjaburgh. 28 Cornhill, L.C, 3 
(G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary.) 17 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





Wren. FUNDS - 


£24,459,031. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? |: 


J ANTED, PARTNER in GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 43 pupils, 
33 Boarders and * Day Pupils, in well-known health resort in the 
Eastern Counties. - ~Apply c, BELeee, Solicitor, Line ‘oln. 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
P will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 54 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, during next week, each sale commencing at one o'clock precisely :— 

FEBRUARY 28TH.— BOW, BRISTOL, and CHIN ESE PORCELAIN, ORIEN- 
TAL and BATTERSEA ENAMELS, &c., including the property of Lady Wilson, 
43 Ovington Square, 8.W., and of the late Francis R. Round, C.M.G., East Hill 
House, Colchester. 

MARCH ist-4TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS, the pro fran of the late Sir Philip Duncombe, Bt.; of the late 
Paul Butler, Esq., Wyck Hill, Glos.; a Very Considerable Collection of Works on 


emg a Loviogy. &c., the property of the late F. du Cane Godman, Esq., 
DC.L., 
On View. 7 vatalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
. beepanemaaanaeata GH EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR SECRETARY. 


AND 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Director of Education and 
Secretary to the Education Committce of the County Borough of Middlesbrough. 
Particulars and form of application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Applications, stating salary required and accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, endorsed “ Director and Secretary,” should reach the Director, 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough, not later than first post on Tuesday, March sth, 
1921. 

Canvassing members of the Education Committee or the Town Council, either 
directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

Education Offices, Middle sbrough, EMMERSON BECKWITH, 

February 12th, 1921, Director and Secretary. 


Pees COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK. 





SHIRE, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SETTLE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANISER IN PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. 





Applications are invited for the above- mentioned post from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics 

The salary will be according to the Burnham Scale for Graduate Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools, é.¢., £225—£15—£4100, subject to the conditions 
as to carry-over. Allowance made for previous experience in Secondary Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later 
than Monday, 14th March, 1921. 

Canvassing ‘Will be a disqualification. 








OF 


9 faadelidhetaiariatial BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
ERENA PROFESSORSHIP OF ITALIAN. 
BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PROFESSORSHIP OFRU SSTAN, 


The Council of the University invites - applications for the above Chairs, 

The stipends offered are £600 in each case. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other cre. 
dentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or before the Ist April 
1921. Twelve typed copies should be sent. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


R YOYAL AIR FORCE CADET COLLEGE, 
CRANWELL, NEAR SLEAFORD, LINCS. 

Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR of ENGLISH. 
£750-—£25—£950 (inc'usive). 

The appointment is non-resident. The re will be a scheme of deferred pay in 
licu cf pension subject to three years’ qualifying service. 

The syllabus of the College course includes English Language and Literature 
and History treated in broad outline, the aim being to enable the Cadets to express 
themselves in simple and effective Engtish, to broade n their outlook, lay the 
foundations for further study and develop in them the power of critical and dis- 
criminating reading. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the SECRETARY (A.E.), Air 
Ministry, Kingsway, London, Wl 
ca “GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

(Founded 1680.) 
ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL of over 300 Boys, with a Staff of 18 Masters, 


Salary 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER, who must be a 
University Graduate. (Preference will be given to a member of one of the older 
Universities.) 

Commencing salary £650 to £740, according to expe ric nce, 
yearly increments, with residence. Age not to exceed 4 

Applie ations, giving fuli particulars of qualification pra experience, together 
with the names of three references and accompanied with copies of three recent 
testimonials and photograph, should be sent in to the undersigned not laterthan 
March 25th, 1921. 

The new Head-master’s duties will commence at September term. 

Any canvassing of the Governors, directly or indirectly, will be = absolute 
disqualification. MANSFELDY H. HUMBLE, 

23 West Bars, Chesterfield. Clerk toth the a rnors. 


XOOD NEEDLEWOMAN for all plain work, uniform, 

repairs, alterations, &c., secks Post in hespital, school, workhouse, 

or institution. She has had varied experience, ts a steady worker, with good 
re ferences. —Mrs. K. 8., Fort Cottage, Aldeburgh. 


\ ANTED immediately, near Eaton Square, LADY HOUSE 
PARLOURMAID to share work of small, newly equipped, labour- 
saving house with lady cook-housekeeper. —Apply Box 1047, ‘The Spectator, 
13 York Street. Covent Garden, London, WwW. C. 2. 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free.—-WOMEN’'S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
JVERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Station. 
v Nightly, 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30: THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA.” 
March 7 to 12: “C ANDIDA.” re 7224.) 


rising to £900 by 








- LECTURES, &ec. 
RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


FOUR LECTURES on GREEK MATHEMATICS will be given on TUES., 
WED., THURS., and FRI., Mareh 1-4, by W. D. EGGAR,,M.A., at six p.m. 
Admission free. 


Westrinip co Lb & 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss B. 8S. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., FR. "Hist. Soe. 
Studenis are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threo 


years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, Ww ESTEIE LD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


BAtreRsea POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 8.W. 11. 


GE. 


AWARD OF TATE SCHOLA ARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1921 


The Examinations for the award ‘of Se holarships i in Engineering, Science, and 
Pomestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 7th, 1921, and the succeeding 
days. The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum with free 
tuition, and are tenable for three years. 

Last day of entry, 30th April, 1921. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINC IP. AL. 

)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College "tor Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. i. BE. LAW RENOE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
si BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are traincd to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educatio and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedisy Sysem, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEC RE TARY. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW ER 
FARM, NEWBURY.- Gardening for women. Extensive range glass 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Fuli thworetical 
instruction. Motany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepin:, 
Marketing, Frult- preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{ AS TERTON 2c xz 0 CL, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 
Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. 


There are now vacancies also 


‘or lay pupils, for whom tho fees are £80 per annum. 
~ pectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss ML 
t. Trip. Camb. 


Application for 
WILLIAMS. M.A.. 
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T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A ay school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 











A ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at 1 moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all tho girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

_ Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


MPHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Fider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. “Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


LMWOOD SCHOOL, HARROG ATE, “SENIOR HOU SE. 
An EXAMINATION will be held in March for TWO ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £50 and £40 annually. 
Candidates should be daughters of professional men and under 16 
For particulars apply before March 8th to the SECRET ARY, 
Harrogate - eee a 
IGHFIELD, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Prine!pal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘“ Watford 616.” 


TNWUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
§ Miss BRENDA NIG ReARGALS, 
Principals j Miss VIOLET M. FIELI 
THOROUGIE EDUCATION FOR GE NTL EMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTEN’ * ION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY “WE LL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

d FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dubin. inorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universitics if requ.red. 
Leautiful situation ove looking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, ‘Bathing . 


ASSES LADY EL TON, confidently Recommends “THE 

L AW N,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


years of age. 
Elmwood, 





KENT. 


M.A. London. 





Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


oe 


HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss fF. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
rHVHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
liome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill oo one Well recommended. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


FO REIGN. 
AUSANNE (Switzerland).—‘* Languedoc ’’ Boarding School 
(Girls). Languages, Literature, Arts, History of Arts, Sciences, nook-keeping. 


Inclusive mode rate teea, Apply to Prine ipal, Profe sor PELLATON. 


LAUSANNE—VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply: Miles. GLAS. 


poe: ATION, SWITZE RLAND, Lausanne, and Pré Fleuri. 

Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle GLATZ, diplomée 

Parts, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School. 

—For further partic ulars apply to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew's 
Manse, Bourne mouth. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND - COLLEGES. 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter ail commissioned branches, with 

Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage od. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., ‘Royal Navy House,”” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
N4vtre AL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
L CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

_Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. — Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval Bay = Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 


Y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by = 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
lea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class yl NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. Vv. PLUM, M. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An meet er for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 
lay 3ist and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HKAD- MASTER . Bradfield College, Berks. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 
(iuineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on. Tuesday, May 


31st. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1921. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the Chapter Clerk, the C ollege 


Escort April. 


a 











Durham, on or before May 17th.—For further 

Durhs ulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDW ORTH, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

urham. 

} OSSALL L SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 

be awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 1st, 1921. Boys examined 
at at Rossall and in London. —Apply THE BU RSAR, Re pasall, Fleetwood. 














JWELSTED SCHOOL.—Kight 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars 
BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex, 


SCHOLARSHIPS  £70-£30 
from THE 








IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered in June of the value of £70, £40, and £30.—Further details 
‘rom THE BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


YONBRIDGE CHOLAR 





SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION on June 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1921. One Scholarship of £100 
per annum, one of £80 per annum, and one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding 
six FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment ot 
the Tuition Fee will be offered for competition. Also the LOW SCHOLARSHIP 
of £50 per annum, open to sons of persons who are or have been in any of the 
various services under the British Government in India.—For particulars apply 
to the SECRE T ARY to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


E P1l1LEPS Y, 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Lpilepsy. Tiomo Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games, Terms, 42s. per wecek,— Apply te a SDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


|S ie JRNEMOUTH.—Recent. successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE- GO, MATRICUL ATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the W oolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling H House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


PPeToR has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A. Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk, 


4,LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 





Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), 


W.C. 2. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 

Educational Agents. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. 
School Principals in the country. 
f.» mation about establishments giving a course of training in Donic 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Tele phone : 5053 a entral. 


0., 

Regent 4926. 
Established 1873. 
are personally acquainted with nearly alt 
They will also be glad to supply full in- 
stic Economy, 








SCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

* “~ TRL MAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd 

TT g essrs. JMAN & KNIG LEY, Ltd., 
T° TORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most ees schoois, and thus abl: 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST. ,LON DON, W. 1. *Phone—Museum 4440 (2 linea. 


A SSISTANT | MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 
UTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3). 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY. 4.1 PRIVATE 


SCHOOLS 
GooD SALARIBS. NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, d&c. 
FI\TESWEETING— iis RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


4 ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Work done for Surveyors, Architects ,Authors, Benevolent Societies, Teachers, &c, 


f gems gg = Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon ‘copie 3, 
4d. per, 000 words. —MONA STU ART, 14 Frewin Rd.,Wandsw orth Common, 8 W. 


Nase, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH MSS. accu- 
rately TYPED. Translations into English. Scientific MSS. gee 
copied. —Miss CAMPBELL, 12 Hen; grave » Road, For: st Hill, London, 8 3 
HORTHAND (Pi Wor rking 
knowledge quickly and acne acquired.—A. BLAKE, “MIL. P.S., 18 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, | W. 12. 

















“ly ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels anil 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. ——— MASSEY, 25 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors’ Commons, _London, E:C, 4 


250-£1,000 a Year. EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
Unique postal course; booklet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
24 Bedtcr: Street, W.C.2 


TOURS. 


SOCIAL TOURS (for 
HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY, 


ladies and gentlemen). 
24 days, 69 gns.; April 26th: 


RIVATE 
April 11th: 


SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Madrid, Cordova, &c., &c., 

5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITAL [AN LAKE S, 21 days, 49 gus. Programmes 

from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
Lt Comforts with the 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, 
Telep.: 341. 


Beautiful position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 


advantages of a Hydro. 
Masseur, Masseuse ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numereus DOCTORS in he Netcasts 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, a ies 
Convalescents, &0.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. LY, 
. 22 raven St... ctl ne v C. 2. 


“ An inteli gent, common-sense tre. ~ ened 
o failure during seven year 

HEUMATISM, “ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, publiahed 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It Is the only system which always succeeds, 
Decause it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest advantage 
to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom from pain. There Is no treatment by corre spondence, 
and all consultations are by appointment. Address the SECRETARIES, 

Aseplene Limited, 3s Bediord Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Rever: MED INNS. — Ask for Rendation List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Asseciation, ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum divicenad 74 per cent.) or 6 per —_ 
Loan Stock.—P. RHA. Lid., St. George's House, 103 Regent Street, W. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLAIB.— Your own _ 

Z Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Londen. W 1 

YXCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER 

4 10x38, 48. Od. ream (480 sheets), post, free, 3 for 13s. 6d., 6 for 25s. bd. 
© cone Tu for free sainples of Largains in Stationery —GEORGE ERICSON 
& C 


2 Tudor Street, B.C, 4. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH | (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not pone ted, parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery isohes 
or —— Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
_ CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 
\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
yr to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—C hief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Esta. 100 years. 
] LATTIS is the only absolutely eilicient remedy for 
. exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic 
aimals; 2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from LOWARTHS, 471 Crookes 
moore Road. Shetfield 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture In 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Country, 
Invalids, 
Gencrai Manager, Medical, &c., Assoc n., Ltd. 




















1850. 
— Persons 























Wm. SPRIGGS iS & Co. »Ltd., 238-241 hetrsteteeennnnsnenemmastasenastatts 1. 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Specia! Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON, 


Periect Artictes of Exceptional Vaiue. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST” 
(obtainabie on application), quoting an un. 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


CHAMPAGNE. MOET & CHANDON, See. 
SAUMUR, BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée.. 


Extra Superi 

SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. ote " wate |= 

PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny |= 

BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 od |= 
CHATEAU COS @’ SRSTOURNEL 1912, 

CLARET. Chateau bot. led ne ~*~ Pe = 


8 

6 

4 

MOSELLE. SERNCASTLER CABINET . 8 
CHABLIS, SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 5 
5 

4 

4 











Telephone No.: 3732 Central. London. 


CHARLES ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1831). 
5 Bricktill Lane, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4. 


i 
Per dozen. | 


VERY RARE 1834 EAST INDIA SHERRY 84/- 


Magnificent dessert wine, most choice. 
wine unobtainable elsewhere. 


RARE OLD “MUSCATEL” PORT 70 - 
A really most delightful wine, very soft 
and delicate; rather sweet. Worth at | 


Telegrams: “ Tantivy,”’ 





least 96/— per dozen. 


VERY CHOICE CRePRENE a 
COGNAC . 


270/= 
A perfect Cogns ac for Invalids. 


CHATEAU DE MAUVES SAUTERNE 56/- 


Bottled at the Chateau; strongly recom- | 
mended. 


CHATEAU DE aneeas, 1916 vintage 





CLARET .. 54/- 
Bottled at the Chate: aU 5 ; beautiful wine, 
soft and delicate. 
HAIG & HAIG FIVE STAR 
SCOTCH WHISKY - 150/- 
CROWN BANQUET PORT 80/- 


Fine bouquet and great character; a very 
delicious old tawny port. 


| 
FINE AMONTILLADO SHERRY, DRY 72/- | 
BEAUJOLAIS. fineluncheon wine, full 42 /- | 


A SAMPLE CASE containing TWO BOTTLES of each of 
the above may be obtained for £6/12/6. Cased and Carr. Paid. 
Discount at the rate of :— | 
2/- per dozen on orders of three dozen | 
4/- per dozen on orders of six dozen. 
6/- per dozen on orders of twelve dozen. 





Write fer cur I'rice List and List of Mixed Cases, 














SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO |= 

GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES os 5s ae |= 

SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY ., |= 

(RAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, 

COGNAC. 1865 Vintage es ’250)- 

EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 

Please quote “8S.” 


LIFE IS THE ONE 


PRICELESS GIFT. 
THE LIFE-BOATS 


> GIVEN OR PRESERVED THIS GIFT TO OVER 
58,000 MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 


HELP US TO HELP THEM! 


Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 


HAVE 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 


LORD HARROWBY, 
Treasurer. 





22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
Listen to the inarticulate pleadiugs of the babies who may Le 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unleas you help us to eradicate thelr disease and give them an op portant) te 
hecome men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have beea 
born free of Veuereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW RUAD, LONUON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name “ CADBURY” on ewery piece of Checolate 
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NOW READY. NOW READY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


DEADLOCK 


Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 





By KNUT HAMSUN 
Winner of the Nobel Prize fo 
Literature and author of “ The 


Growth of the Soil,” ‘* Pan,” etc. 


HUNGER 


A study of the distortion of a man’s 
sensations and ideals under poverty 
and starvation. An _ extraordinarily 
realistic novel. 

Crown 8vo. 






















yd. net. 













“A fine historical novel.”’—Fi 
“A fine historical novel.””—Chu —_ Times. 
* An historical romance worth reading.”—-Times Literary Supplement. 


THE YELLOW POPPY 


Crown 8vo. By D. K. BROSTER. 9s. 6d. net. 




















- ‘ "a KVR } ROM 
By MARGARET LOCKYER ANOTHER ANGLE 
Although written by an _ English- 
woman this book has the point of 
view of a Serbian between 1912 and 


1918. 
From Another Angle 


is a decidedly original novel descrip- 
tive of life in Serbia and Italy. 
Crewn Svo. 8s. 6d. 




























net. 















A NEW NOVE L. A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Hon. MRS. DOWDALL. 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of Martha,”’ ‘‘ Susie,” etc. 


THREE LOVING LADIES 


Crown Svo. Ys. net. 












W.C, 





3 Nenrietta Street, 






DUCKWORTH & CO., 





Seeley, § Servi ice & 


nded 1795 


A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN. The Inner 


History of the Opening up of Japan. 
P.C., LL.D., D.C.L., 


Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., 
Ph.D. Illustrated. 32s. net. 
‘Described with the authority of a Chief Actor.’’"—Zimes. 
IN FARTH EST BURMA. Exploration 


and Research on the Tibetan Frontier. 
Captain KINGDON W ARD, B.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps 
and Llustrations. 25s. net. 


AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA. 


Their Curious and Interesting 
Habits, Customs, Beliefs, &c. 
G. T. BASDEN, F.R.G.S. Illus. & Maps. 25s. net. 


MODERN TRAVEL. Expleration, 


Adventure, Sport and Travel. 
N. J. DAVIDSON, B.A. 53 Illus. & 10 Maps. 265s. net. 


IN UNKNOWN CHINA. Observation, 


Adventures, and Experiences of a Pioneer. 
$. POLLARD. Illus. & Maps. 25s. net. 


LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF 


F, Ss. ARNOT. The Authorized Biography 
of a Great Missionary. 
ERNEST BAKER, Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY. NEW VOLUME. 
PERSPECTIVE as Applied to Pictures. 
REX VICAT COLE. With 472 Illustrations. 18s. net. 
‘Makes perspective quite fascinating.”— Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 
WATER COLOUR. A.W. Ricu. 60 Illustrations. 
OIL PAINTING. S.J. Sotomon. 80 Illustrations. 
ANATOMY. Sir Atrrep Frivr. 159 Illustrations. 
MODELLING. Axserr Torr. 119 Illustrations. 158. net. 
DRAWING. Haxotp Sreep. 96 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. Rex Vicar Cote. 500 
Illustrations. 16s. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d. net. 
15s. net. 








$8 GREAT BUSSELL STREET, W.C.1, 




















WITH LENIN ! AND TROTSKY 





USSIAN 
PORTRAITS 


By CLARE SHERIDAN 


MRS. 
SAW 
AND 
THE 
SHE 


SHERIDAN RECORDS WHAT SHE 
OF RUSSIAN LIFE OF ‘TO-DAY 
ALSO HER CONVERSATIONS WITH 
BOLSHEVIK LEADERS WHILST 
WAS MAKING BUSTS OF ‘THEM. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 32 
MAJORITY BEING FROM 
GRAPHS WHICH MRS. 
TOOK ON ‘HE JOURNEY 
MOSCOW. 


PLATES, THE 
THE PHOTO- 
SHERIDAN 
AND IN 


Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 10s. 6d. net; postage gd. 


JONATHAN CAPE, 


GOWER 








*s STREET wW.¢. 2 











“Conrad Literary, Conrad Political, 


and of The Rescue, ‘* the 


other books. 


NOW READY |! 
The New 


CONRAD 


NOTES ON 


LIFE & LETTERS 


Cr. 





Large 8vo. 


9s. 

Consists of Ai 

( Conrad Reminiscent, 
Conrad Controversial,” 


Write for particulars of the Dent Uniform Editi 


LVE est novel of 1920, ° 


”% Of Conrad 


“A Little Crock of G2ld - a Masterpiece.”— Nation. 


W. H. ee 


NEW BOOK 


DEAD MAN’S PLACK 
¢ AN OLD THORN 


ey, 6d. net. 


‘ We knew Mr. Hudson could make beautiful things, 
but even he has not made anything more beautiful 
than this story, unless it may be the second story, 
“An Old ‘Thorn.’ They are like a fine lyric 

= Manche Ste 


8vo. 7S. 


y Guardian. 


Please write for Hudson Prospectus, with particulars of his 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
3 Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 2 
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EDWARD STANFORD, LTD. 


CARTOGRAPHERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





— 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
New Revised Editions of 


Stanford’s Library Maps 


OF THE CONTINENTS. 


Uniform in Size and Price. Size of each Map complete 
58 x 65 inches. 


AFRICA 


With the new Boundaries. 

Presenting on a large scale an accumulation of all the facta known with regard 
to this continent. ‘The political boundaries have been revised to date. Roads 
railways, rivers and submarine cables are inserted, and the bill features are 
delineated in a subdued tone so as to preserve the clearness of the map. 

Seale 94} miles to ean inch. 
Prices in four sheets coloured, £2 5s., or mounted to fold in 
case, £3 lds. C.R.V., £3 10s, 


NORTH AMERICA 


The new and revised edition of this map forms a complete compendian. of 
political, historical, and geographical facts connected with that division of the 
American Continent. The boundaries of the various States are clearly markea ; 
railways, canals, and submarine telegraph cables are inserted ; the latest Arctic 
discoveries have been embodied, and the leading physical features are given in 
such a way as not to interfere with the topography. 

Scale 83} miles to en inch. 


Prices in four sheets coloured, £2 5s.; or mounted to fold in 
case, £3 lds. C.R.V., £3 10s. 


Library Chart of the World on 
Mercator’s Projection 


With the new Boundaries. 


¢ latitude embraced on this chart includes the whole of the known land 
area on the North and extends to the Magnetic Pole on the South. The British 
Isles lic near the centre, and both the Eastern and Western Routes to the Anti- 
podes are included. This chart has been prepared for general use, and shows 
all the principal ports and harbours of the World. 
Equatorial Scale of 360 Nautical miles to an inch. 


Prices in four sheets coloured, 2ls.; or mounted to fold in 
case, £2 5s. C.R.V., £2 12s. 6d. 





Stanford's 
Large School or Office Wall Map of 


EUROPE 


With the new Boundaries revised to January, 1921. 

The boundaries of the various new States (Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, etc.) are 
clearly shown, and are correct with the information available at the time of 
going to press. In the adjoining portion of Asia the approximate boundaries 
of the new States and Mandateship are given. 

Size 50 x 58 inches. Scale 65 miles to an inch. 
Bold, Clear, Accurate and Attractively Coloured. 


Price, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


STANFORD'S “ LARGE” SERIES OF WALL MAPS 


Stanford's “ Large" Series includes Twenty-one Maps in all. The Maps are 
extensively used in Public and Private Schools and Offices throughout the British 
Isles and the Colonies, and have gained the Highest Awards at the great 
Exhibitions. 





The London Atlas Map of 


EUROPE 


With the new Boundaries revised to January, 1921. 
Embodying the results of the deliberations of the Peace Conference. 
Scale 160 miles to an inch. 


In one Sheet, size 30 x 22 inches. Price, coloured sheet, 4s. ; 
or Mounted to fold in Case, 6s. 6d. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW PUBLICATION, 
To be Issued Shortly. 


A Geological Map of the World 
Compiled by HENRY B. MILNER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, 

Price 25s. net. 


Stanford’s Index Atlas of the 
County of London 


Showing t e Postal Districts. 

With Parts of the Adjacent Boroughs and Urban Districts. 
Size 6} x 10 inches. 166 pages cf Text and 87 Map Sections. 
With an Index of eel of 24,000 names. Scale of Maps 4 

inches to one mile. 
Price, strongly bound in attractive cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 








12, 13 and 14, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVo. 
LUTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By L. C. A, 
Know es, Litt.D. Pp. 432. 6s. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ETHICS: the 
Social Conscience in a Democracy. By Pro- 
fessor J. M. Mecxurn, Ph.D. 18s. net. 


PROS AND CONS: a Guide to the Leading Con. 
troversies of the Day. 6th Edition, by H. 
Cousens, B.A. (Cantab.). Pp. 208. 2s. 6d. net 
(2s. 9d. post free). 


Bolshevism, Capital Levy, Capitalism, Co-operation, Direct 
Action, Education, Endowment of Motherhood, Ireland (Sinn 
Fein), League of Nations, Nationalization, Trade Unions, Unem- 
ployment, and over 150 similar articles discussed vis-d-vis in 
parallel columns. 





A JACOBEAN LETTER-WRITER : the Life and 
Times of John Chamberlain. By Commander 
E. P. SratrHaM. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of Chamberlain [1553-1627] form a running 
Commentary on his time and on persons—from Royalty to the 
humblest—who came under his observation. They contain a 
host of amusing anecdotes, with shrewd remarks on public 
events and international amenities. 


THE NATIVES OF THE NORTHERN TERRI. 
TORIES OF THE GOLD COAST: Customs, 
Religion, and Folklore. By A. W. CarpiNat. 
Map and 23 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


FOUR PILGRIMS. By Dr. W. Bovuttine. 10s. 6d. 


(1) HIUEN-TSIANG and his Perilous Journey to the Sacred 
Land of Buddha |[a.p. 627-43]; (2) SAEWULF, English 
Pilgrim to Palestine; (3) IBN BATTUTA, greatest of Moslem 
Travellers [1304-77]; (4) LUDOVICO DI VARTHEMA, 
Renegade Pilgrim to Mecca. 


Sir Frederick Bridge’s New Book. 
TWELVE GOOD MUSICIANS. With 2 Portraits. 


5s. net. 
Lives of John Bull, Byrd, Morley, Weelkes, Gibbons, Deering, 
Milton, Lawes, Locke, Humfrey, Blow, Purcell. 


IN SEARCH OF THE SOUL, and the Mechanism 
of Thought, Emotion and Conduct. By 
BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 2 vols. Large 8vo. 
42s. net. 


FARM WORK THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By 
M. M. WitutamMs. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
A very useful book for the Land-girl. 


If you” really want to understand the Theory of 
Relativity, the book to read is Dr. E. E. SLOSSONS 
EASY LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. 5s. net. 


Written entirely for the layman, it furnishes a simple (and in 
some places entertaining) account of the Theory and of its more 
intelligible bearings on thought and life. It contains an article 
by Einstein himself, and a Bibliography. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


Those interested in this important subject (especially Doctors, 
Teachers, and Parents) are invited to send for KeGan Pavut and 
Co.’s List OF PUBLICATIONS ON PsycHO-ANALYSIS, containing 
the principal and latcst books on the subject by Drs. ADLER, 
BovusFieLtp, Ceriat, Freup, Gopparp, How Ley, Juno, Lay, 
STEKEL, Swisuer, Wasi; Messrs. Bruce, Firtpinc, MorRDELT, 
Tripon; Mrs. Evans; Miss Barbara Low, &c. A reprint 
of it will be ready in a few days. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
Broapway Hovse, 68-74 Carrer Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Seventy Years Among Savages. 
By HENRY S. SALT. 12s. 6d. 

‘What ‘a briskly, cheerful, sly, tart, positively frolicsome 
Crusader he is . . the book is packed with jokes and jolly 
reminiscences.’’—Nation. 

“His book ought to be read for its serious purpose as well as 
for its lighter parts.’’—Tismes. 

Greeks and Barbarians. 
By J. A. K. THOMSON. 8s. 6d. [Just out. 

The author elucidates, by a method partly historical and 
partly critical, the distinction between Greeks and Barbarians 
out of which Western civilization has grown. 


Around the Shores of Asia. 
By MARY POYNTER. Illustrated. 16s. 


“Her narrative reads like an account of a journey to another 
world . . . things seen with fresh and intelligent eyes.” 











—Times, 
The Great Kinship. 
An Anthology of Humanitarian Poctry. Edited by 
BERTRAM LLOYD. 8s. 6d. [Just out. 





The Problem of Foreign Policy. 
By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 4s. 6d. [Just out. 


The United States in our Own Times, 1865-1920. 
By PAUL S. HAWORTH. 
“The book is well-proportioned, accurate and remarkably 
free from bias.’’—Times. 
Problems of a New World. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 7s. 6d. 


“ A very interesting book. . . the hard thinking that under- 
lies it will add to Mr. Hobson’s high reputation as a publicist.’”’ 
—Manchester Guardian, 


16s. 


The New Japanese Peril. 
By SIDNEY OSBORNE. Ios. 6d. [Just out. 


The Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s 
Coal Problem. 
By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 12s. 6d. 
“The book is useful in that it contains, clearly set out, a 
large amount of important information.’’—Times. 


The Crisis in Russia. 


By ARTHUR RANSOMIE. 5s. out. 


[Just 
Government and Industry. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 16s, 
“ Invaluable to any student of the present industrial situation.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 








“The most exciting book published since ‘The Origin of 





Species.’ ’’—Nation. 
—_— 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion: 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. Translated by iDEN and CEDAR 
PAUL. 15S. 

“The book may well mark an epoch. It is on sure ground and 
lays a firm foundation which may be built upon, but will never 
be scrapped.”’—Challenge. 

“An important, and indeed, almost indispensable contribu- 
tion to mental medicine.’’—Outlook. 


Modern Philosophy. 
By GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. Translated by A. Howarp 
HANNAY, B.A., and C. CoLLInGwoop, M.A. 16s. 
“Students will give a cordial welcome to this admirable, 
scholarly version of a leading treatise of an eminent Italian 
thinker.’’"—Scotsman. 
The Rational Good : 
A Stupy IN THE LocIc OF PRACTICE. 
By Professor L.. T. HOBHOUSE. 8s. 6d. , 
“ Professor Hobhouse has rare powers of analysis and insight. 
- » . No living writer has applied more successfully the evolu- 
tionary method to ethics.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


Psyche’s Lamp. 
By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. 
A revaluation of Psychological Principles as Foundation of 
all thought. 





Latin Unseens. 
Pusriic ScHoor, SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS (1916-19). 
Edited by H. C. BALSHAW, M.A. 2s. 





40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


The Letters of William James. 
Edited by his Son, HENRY JAMES. 
Two Volumes. With 15 Illustrations, 8vo. 42s. net. 
_ “It is the man as much as the philosopher which is revealed 
in these delightful letters.”—Morning Post. 
“The autobiography of a human soul.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The letters are delightfully gay and pleasant reading.” — 
Yorkshire Post. 





Collected Essays and Reviews. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 16s. net. 





NEW IMPRESSION of the BOOK for READING in LENT 
recommended by the BISHOP OF LONDON 
Aspects of Christian Character. 


A Study of the Beatitudes. 
By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Political Aspects 
Augustine’s “City of God.” 


By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., late 
of the Community of the Resurrection. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





of St. 





Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage 
to the South Seas. 


By IDA LEE (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott, F.R.G.S.). 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





o . 
The Trade and Administration 
of China. 

By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, LL.D., Author of ‘“ The 

International Relations of the Chinese Empire, &c. 

With Map, 14 Illustrations, and 2 Diagrams. 

Third Edition, Revised. 8vo, 25s. net. 
Economic Mineralogy. 
A Practical Guide to the Study of Useful Minerals. 

By THOMAS CROOK, Chief of the Intelligence and 

Publications Section, Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, 


London. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 
8vo. 25s. net. 


The Telephone 
and Telephone Exchanges. 
Their Invention and Development. 
By J. E. KINGSBURY, M.1.E.E. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


**A book which should find its place in the library of every 
scientific man.’’—Science Pro-;ress. 





With 170 Illustrations. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Patersoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘Tho Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts ho lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. Georze’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, 3.W. 1. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jour WHELDON & GO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Scicnce and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies; 4c., in sets, runs,and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :— Botanical, Zoologica!, Ornithological, Entomo 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. & 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 


Hon. D.D.; Hon. D.Litt., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford, Canon of St. Paul’s. Edited by 
STEPHEN PAGET. Itlustrated. 16s. net. 


“A book from which the reader will rise glad and refreshed, 
because it fulfils the purpose of making known to those who 
never knew him, or knew him only slightly bere, a great man, 
a great teacher, a great prophet who was also a great Christian, 
and a Catholic Christian, to the finest fibre of his being.” 

—The Church Times. 


“Mr. Paget is an ideal biographer for Scott. Holland. The 
work could not have been better done.”— Daily Telegraph. 


HUGH LANE’S LIFE & ACHIEVE- 


MENT wr some accounr oF THE DUBLIN GALLERIES. 


By LADY GREGORY. Lady Gregory here tells in 
intimate fashion the life story of her nephew, the 
founder of the Municipal Gallery of Dublin and 
Director of the Irish National Gallery. With 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 


HISTORY %. 9th (SCOTTISH) DIVISION 


By Brevet-Major JOHN EWING, M.C. With an 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, G.C.B. 
The full history, ably written by one who served with 
the Division, and illustrated by Maps, 20 coloured 
sketches, and other Illustrations. 36s. net. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘*‘ Rézanov,”’ 
‘* Ancestors,’’ etc. ‘‘ Weown toa remarkably strength- 
ened conviction of Mrs. Atherton’s powers by a 
reading of this novel.’’—** Morning Post.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 








March, THE is. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
Part ILl,.: THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
By Mavxice HEWLET1 
By Mrs. 3. A. BARNETT, C.B.E 
By Groreg BLAKE 
By DovGLas GORDON 
ERNEST 


THE SALT BLOOD OF ENGLAND. 
THE SBA. 

CLARE'S DERIVATIONS. 

THE TOYNBEE HALLS OF AMERICA, 

WANDERING RORY. 

CROW NATURE. 

NATIONAL SPORTS AND NATIONAL METAPHOR, By Prof. 
WEEKLEY. 

BELOVED OF THE GODS. 

THE STONY OASIS. 

THE ANGLER AND HIS BOOKS. 

SCIENCE OR SUPERSTITION: “ THE OTHER SIDE.” 
Jup@B BODKIN. 

THE PROVOCATOR, 
D.S.O. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


By KE. EarL. 

By STEPHEN Foy. 

By H. T. SwerRtvenam. 
By His Honour 


Chapters [V.-VI. By Captain W. L, BLENNERHASSETT, 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1921. 
COALITION CAUCUS AND COMMON SENSE. 
By THe Kr. Hon. CHarLes A. McCurby, K.C., M.P. 
THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By J. A. R. Marriorr, MP. 
CONCESSIONS AS A NEW METHOD OF BOLSHEVIK WARFARE. 
iby O. Nanoxorr (late Russian Chargé d’Affaires in London). 
THE AMERICAN NAVAL BUILDING PROGRAMME. 
xy Captain T. G. PRoTHINenaM, U.S.R. 
AS AN ANGLO-AMERICAN IRRITANT. By SyDNrY BrRoogs. 
AMERICA NOW AND IN THE FORTIES. By HaROLp SPENDER. 
AMERIOA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Sim CHARLES WaLstoy, 
TILE PARIS CONFERENCE. By SisLeY HupDDLEsTON. 
CAN AND WILL GERMANY PAY? By Pouiticus. 
MESOPOTAMIA. By TRAVELLER. 
CONSTANTINOPLE AFTER THE WAR. By H. CHaRLes Woops. 
TIE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. By Roperr Macuray 
SMOLLETT AS A TRAVELLER. By E. BERESFORD CUANCELLOR, 
ALBERT SAMAIN. By J. A, T. Lioyp. 
RATES AND TAXES. By J. E. ALLEN 
MOUNTULY COMMENTARY. LI. By Captain H. B, User. 


OIL 


TLE FLRE THAT BUBNED IN THE CORNER, By H. GraNviLLe-Barger, 
COL RESPONDENCE: 
LONDON: 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN OXFORD. 
GHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 




















THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


Ready February 24th 
No. 1 of the 
‘HOW TO KNOW THEM’ Series— 


WAYSIDE TREES 


and how to know them 
By Forster Robson 
HE aim of this work is to enable the wayfarer to know 
our trees on sight without spending time jn 
study. In its pages the beginner will find much sound infor. 
mation and a thoroughly trustworthy foundation for further 
study. MIlustrated by the Author, with Coloured Frontispiece, 
19 charming pencil, and 160 pen and ink drawings. 
An Indispensable Companion for all Lovers of the Country-side 
Pocket size, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


FICTION—&8s. net 
PASSOVER—A Story Of Modern Poland 
and Italy 


of “TLeve and 








By BEATRICE BASKERVILLE, Author 
Sacrifice,’”’ &c. 

Miss Baskerville goes again to Poland in ‘ Passover ’—unquestie 
the ablest book she has written. It tells of the love of the eldest aun of 
rich landowner for a beautiful Jewess; of his marrying her ie spite 
the opposition of his family and the ostracism that thereby must be fa 


THE TOUR —A _ Story of 
Ancient Egypt 

By Louis CoupErus, Author of ‘Old People and the 
Things that Pass.”” Translated by ALEXANDER TErxErra 
DE MArros. 
The pages of “ The Tour” are steeped in the glamour and mystery ef 
ancient Egypt; they are jewelled with incidents which are teuohed with 
a strange, haunting beauty; and the whole story has a deep hu 
interest and a freshness of idea, a power of imagination and a persiste: 
sense of comedy that are rare not only in modern but in any Action. 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE 
THINGS THAT PASS Second Edition. 


“If this book is typical of his performance, he is a writer ef very remark- 
able gifts. Every portrait is a finished masterpiece.” —Times. 
At all libraries and Bookshops 


62 St. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 2 











ES 








TH CENTURY 


KIX’ aria 


MARCH NUMBER CONTAINS: 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. By Lieut.-Colonel Grratp 
B. Hurst, K.C., M.P. 
WHAT IS A LIBERAL? By Capt. Coxtn Coorg, MP. 


A BASIS FOR A CONSERVATIVE PARTY. by 


Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 


HOW TO WORK THE POLL OF THE PEOPLE. 
By J. Srv. Log StracHey. 


LABOUR AND THE LAND. By W. R. Smrru, M.P. 
AUSTRALIA FOR THE WHITE MAN. By ©. 


Freeman Murray (Secretary of the British Empire League). 


MR. HARDING AND HIS FOREIGN POLIOY. By 


Hersert W. Horwi.t. 
LANDOR’S “LLANTHONY.” By Srepuen WHEELER. 
IDEALS IN FICTION. By Mrs. Puitie CHAMPION DE 


CRESPIGNY. 

THE ROMEBY MARSH AND ITS FLOCK. By A. D. 
RIGHT. 

THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. By Sir Franx 
BEAMAN. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By H. Laine Gorpon, M.D. 


THE GLORIOUS BATTLE OF MONTE SANTO. 
By Dorrox GrusepPpeE AGNINO. 

OUR ARMY IN WAR AND PEACE. By Brigadier 
General F..G. Srong, C.M.G. 

THE GREATEST NAVY IN THE WORLD. By Sit 
Francis Pigeeort. 

ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY. By 


Colonel Stewart MURRAY. 


NATIONAL COPARTNERSHIP IN COMMERCE AND 


INDUSTRY. By Marcarer Montcomery-CaMPBELL. 


SEA SERVICE. By Bernarv W. Henverson, D.Litt. 
CONSTABLE & CO. LID, 10 Orange Street W.C. 2. 


Lieut.- 





4s. 
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9 
Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., — on thin paper with gilt 
edges ; limp leather 7s. 60. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 





Divine Imagining: An Essay on 
the First Principles of Philo- 
sophy. 
Being a continuation of the Experiment which took shape 
first iu ‘‘ The World as Imagination ’’ (No. 2 of ‘‘ The World 
as Imagination’”’ Series) By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
Extra crown 8vo. net. 


Thought and Expression in the 


Sixteenth Century. 8y Henry osBorN 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Mediaeval Mind,’ &c. 2 Vols. 
&vo 50s. net. 





15s. 





The Tradition of the Roman 
Empire: a Sketch of European 
History. by C. H. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master 

at Clifton With Maps. Crown 8vo. net. 


College. 6s. 





Social Reconstruction. 
By Professor JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., LL.D. 
15s. net 


Crown 8vo. 


Early Tudor Poetry, 1485- 1547. 
Studies. 


By Professor JOHN M. 





BERDAN. 8vo. 26s. net. 








THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 


Leading Contents for March. 


IRELAND AND THE HOME RULE ACT. 

THE MIGRATION OF THE RACES. | 

THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 

DIPLOMACY BY CONFERENCE. 

WHITE AUSTRALIA. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 

UNITED KINGDOM : 
Unemployment and the Industrial Situation. 

‘ India,”’ ‘‘ Canada," “ Australia,’ ‘‘ South 


and “ New Zealand.” 


EMPIRE. 


Alse 


from 
Africa,”’ 


Articl 
or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 


Price 5S. per copy, 
within the Empire 





Books with Descriptive 
ation. 


tf New and Forth« 
Notes post free on 


Macmillan’s Lisi mine 


applic 
MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


yood'’s Magazine’’ are now, 


The fame and circulation of ‘* Black 
ny other period—a record 


at the end of a century, higher than at 
unique in literary history 


“BLACKWOOD” 
For MARCH ccntains:; 
A Study in Green. By SALrTIRE. 
The Jolly Roger. By Dovatas G. Browne. 


The Voyage Home.—VI.-X. fy ALAN GRAHAM. 
In the Littie New Countries.—VIII.-X. 

By Major Linpsay Basurorp. 
On Hazardous Service. By Mervyn Lams. 
Vagabond Impressions. By Sv. Joun Lucas. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood's 


gazine sent by post monthly from_the Publishing Office. 45 George 


Ma; 
Btreet, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


WILLIAMS « NORGATE’S 
NEW BOOKS — 


por Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


THE TEACHING OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT ON DIVORCE 


D.D., 





6s. net. 








By the Venerable R. H. CHARLES, M.A., 
F.B.A., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


Contains ample evidence for the new interpretations put 
forward, a critical examination of the Gospel sections on this 
subject and of the Pauline Teaching, and a philological study, 
now made for the first time, of some of the technical Greek 
words in the New Testament sources, ignorance of which has 
been fatal to most expositions of this subject in the past. 


D. Litt., 


* * * 
CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Vol. XLIII. 
Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF SACRAMENT _IN 
RELATION TO THOUGHT AND 
PROGRESS 


By ALICE GARDNER, M.A. 

Traces the growth and variation of Sacramental ideas and 
observances from the earliest times, dealing chiefly with the 
Christian Sacraments, and showing the bearings of the subject 
on Modern Life. 











* * * 


Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


THE NEW SOCIETY 


By WALTER RATHENAU. 
“‘ It is a vibrant and passionate cry for light, a plea for cquulity, 
an appeal for fineness of spirit.”—Daily News. 








* * * 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
HADDON SPURGEON 


By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON, Author of “* 

geon: a Biography,” ‘“ At the Sixtieth Milestone,” 

**This volume is the truest estimate of Mr. Spurgeon which 
we have, and is likely to remain *__Pnglish Churchman. 








Thomas Spur: 
&c. 


so. 


* * * 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1915-16. 


2 Volumes. Cloth. 


THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE 
NATURE 


By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
**We do not think there is a chapter which will not yield a 
fair quota of things so well said, that their reading 
Manchester Guardian. 


Large 8vo. 30s. net. 





is in itself 














| a keen pleasure.” —J 

| twaday March 2nd. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 21s. net. 
| THE PREVENTION OF 
| VENEREAL DISEASE 


Being the report of and the evidence taken by the Special 
| Committee on Venereal Disease, instituted, with official recogni- 


| tion, by the National Coun il of Public Morals, giving in full 
| the views of acknowledged and experienced experts on the 


vital physical and moral problems involved. 


Interesting to Doctors and Officers of Public Health. 








14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 
with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 








New Life Business (net) 


19168 - - - - - £700,000 
1919 - - - - ‘*£1,500,000 


1920 - - ‘£1,900,000 


*(Approximately one-fourth being re-assured with the 
Clergy Mutual under the Agreement with that Society) 


and 


NOT ONE PENNY 


COMMISSION 


Lowest Rates for Non-Profit Assurance: 








H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 4. 
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